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For the Companion. 


A TALE OF THE TOW-PATH. 
In Six Chapters.— Chapter III. 
On the Canal. 


It is at Rondout that the Delaware and Hudson 
Canal, reaching across from the anthracite coal 
regions of Pennsylvania, touches tide-water on 
the Hudson. It is here that the bulky canal- 
boats, having discharged their cargoes of coal, 
turn their bows again to the westward. From 
the low-lying lands at the 
river’s edge the mouth of Ron- 
dout Creek curves back into the 
hills, forming for miles a safe, 
broad harbor. 

On the northerly shore of the 
creek is the wharf. On the left 
side of this wharf long lines of 
canal-boats are tied to the wharf 
posts, and fastened one to 
another. On the right, canal 
stores, blacksmith’s shops and 
stables extend as far as the eye 
can reach. 

In the early morning, before 
the activities of the day have 
begun, this wharf is a deserted 
and forbidding place, and on 
one such early morning in 
September, with chill air and 
cloudy skies, and not even a 
rose tint in the dull east, there 
was no one to be seen through- 
out the whole length of the 
wharf save one slowly moving 
boy. 

This boy was so dull and 
miserable in appearance as to 
be hardly noticeable against the 
general dulness around him. 
His clothing was ragged and 
dusty, his shoes were out at 
both heel and toe. The battered 
hat, pulled well down over his 
eyes, shaded a haggard and 
a hungry face. His mother 
herself would scarcely have 
recognized this scarecrow as 
Joe Gaston. 

What his hardships and suf- 
ferings had been since that June 
morning when he angrily left 
his home, his appearance told 


Joe walked slowly along close to the buildings, 
for the wind that swept down the creek was 
disagreeably cold. An occasional raindrop struck 
his face. He was very thinly clad, tuo, and he 
could not help shivering now and then as he 
pushed his hands deeper into his pockets and 
turned his back for a moment to the wind. 

He stopped to look at a few loaves of bread 
and a string of sausages that were displayed in 
the window of a cheap store. He wondered 
whether it would be wiser to spend his last few 
pennies for his breakfast, or save them for his 
dinner. 

He had about decided to buy a piece of bread, 


“Make up your mind quick. If you don't 
want the job, I'll be lookin’ for another boy.” 

Joe thought of his penniless condition. It 
might not be long, indeed, before he would be 
starving. Here was a chance to obtain at least 
food and shelter, and probably enough to buy an 
overcoat. 

“Well,” he said, “I'll go.” 

“All right. Have you had any breakfast ?”’ 

“No.” 

“Come along with me, an’ I’ll give you some.”’ 

Joe's spirits rose again at the thought of break- 
fast. He followed the man down the dock a 
short distance, then from the dock to a canal-boat 





“Do you want a job, young fellow ? 


more eloquently than words can describe them. | and was waiting for the store to be opened for lying close by, and from this boat to another, and 


Many and many a day he had longed for the 
good and wholesome food he knew was on his | 
father’s table. Many and many a night, as*he 
lay under some unwelcoming roof, or still oftener 
with the open sky above him, he had dreamed of 
that gentle mother who used always to fold the 
soft covering over him, and give him the good- 
night kiss. 

But a few days before our meeting with him 
here on the canal Joe had met, on the public 
road, a roving wood-sawyer who recognized him. 
They walked together a long way. 

The man, who had sawed wood for Joe’s father 
several times, had been at the homestead since 
Joe’s departure. He seemed surprised not to find 
the horse with Joe, and he finally asked the boy 
what he had done with him. 

He was still more surprised when he learned 
that Joe had not had Old Charlie, and knew 
nothing about the theft. But poor Joe! It 
touched him to the quick to learn, as he did, that 
at home he was regarded as a horse-thief. 

It was this that he brooded over now, day and 
night. To think that they should accuse him of | 
stealing Old Charlie! 

Joe had, in his wanderings, followed a sort of 
circle, which had now brought him within a | 
comparatively short distance of home; but if, | 
before this, he had thought of returning there, 
the thought was now driven from his mind. He | 
felt that he could not go back to face this charge 
against him, for who would believe him? It was 
time to turn his face to the westward. 

Besides, he had said that he would not return 
until he was twenty-one years old. His pride 
had not yet been enough chastened by misery to | 
cause him to abandon his foolish boast. | 

So here he was, on the wharf at Rondout this 
raw September morning, seeking not so much | 
independence and fortune as bread and shelter. | 


the day, when some one accosted him from | 


behind: “Say, you boy !”’ 

Joe turned and looked at the speaker. He was 
a rather stout, low-browed man, with a very red 
nose and a shaven face, upon which a rough | 
stubble of beard had begun to grow. 

His pantaloons were supported from below by 
the tops of his rubber boots, and suspended from 
above by a single brace, which ran diagonally | 
across the breast of his red flannel shirt. } 

‘Do you want a job, young fellow ?’’ continued 
the man. 

“What kind of a job?’’ asked Joe. 

“Drivin’.”’ 

“Drivin’ what ?”’ 

‘“Hosses on the canal. 
night, an’ I’ve got to git another one. 
know anything about hosses ?”’ 

“Yes,’’ replied Joe. “I’ve driven ‘em a good 


My boy got sick las’ 
Do ye 
| 


| deal, and always taken care of ’em.”’ 


‘Well, my boat’s unloaded, an’ I’m ready to} 
pull right out. Wha’ do ye say? Go?” 

“What wages do you pay ?’’ asked the boy, | 
hesitatingly. 

“Well, you’re big an’ smart-lookin’, an’ know | 
how to handle hosses, an’ I'll give you extra big 
pay.” 

Joe’s spirits rose. True, the man looked for- 
bidding, and undesirable as a master, but if he 
paid good wages, the rest might be endured. 

“Well, what will you pay ?”’ persisted the boy. 

“I'll give ye four dollars for the round trip, an’ 
board an’ lodge ye.”’ 

Joe's spirits fell. | 

“How long does the trip take ?”’ he asked. 

“Two weeks.” 

‘An’ when do I get my money ?” 

‘Half at Honesdale, an’ half when you git 
back here.”’ 

‘‘Well, I don’t know; I —”’ | 


this gentleman’s name,”’ 


still another. 

When the last boat was reached, they went 
down into the cabin, where a colored man was 
cooking food. 

A leaf projecting from the wall was already 
propped to a horizontal position, and on it were a 
few plates, knives and forks, a dish of warmed-up 
potatoes, a slice or two of fried ham, and some 
bread and butter. 

The negro was preparing coffee also. ‘The odor 
of it all was very pleasant to Joe as he climbed 
down the steep cabin stairs, and he did not wait 
long after being told to help himself. 

“I’ve hired this boy for the trip,’ the man 
explained to his cook. ‘What's your name, 
young feller, anyhow ?’’ he continued, turning to 
the boy. 

“Joe.”” 

‘*What else ?”’ 

‘That's all—for the present, anyway.” 

“Oh, I see! Run away, did ye? Well, I 
won't be so partic’ler. My name’s Rosencamp— 
Bill Rosencamp. Cap’n Bill, for short. An’ 
turning to the negro, 
“is Blixey. He’s like you; he’s only got one 
name; but he can’t help it—he never had no 
other.”’ 

Blixey laughed immoderately at this, and 
poured the coffee with an unsteady hand. He 
seemed to be so weak and wavering in all his 
movements, his eyes were so bloodshot and his 
utterance so thick, that Joe thought he must have 
been drinking; but he had not been—at any. rate, 
not that morning. 

Joe enjoyed his breakfast greatly. 


for many days, and when he was done with it he 
was ready to go to work, and said so. 
Accordingly he was sent to scrub the deck, 


while Blixey wasbed the dishes, and the captain | 


Though it | 
was a coarse meal, it was the best he had eaten | 


looked after the tow. A bustling little tug-boat 
had already made fast to a fleet of empty canal- 
boats, Rosencamp’s among the number, and was 
hauling them up the stream. 

Rondout was now awake. The island in the 
bay was a scene of great activity. The clang of 
heavy machinery and the rasping noise of coal 
| sliding on iron surfaces filled the air. Boats were 
| moving in all directions. There were a hundred 
people on the wharf, and twice a hundred, many 
of them women and little children, on the decks 
of the moored canal-boats. 

Up the stream the scene became picturesque. 
On each side were precipitous hills, wooded to 
the river's edge, their green 
heights reflected in the still 
water at their feet. There were 
cement mines to be seen, and 
old, white-faced mansions; and 
half-way up the boat passed 
under a lofty iron bridge across 
which dashed a railway train. 

Notwithstanding the dulness 
of the sky and the occasional 
falling of raindrops, Joe en- 
joved the ride very much. At 
Eddyville the first lock, a tide- 
lock, bars the way, and here 
the horses and mules are kept. 

“Do you see that stable over 
there ?’’ said the captain to Joe. 
‘My hosses is there. You go 
an’ git "em. Ask for Cap’n 
Bill's hosses.”’ 

Joe did as he was told. After 
some good-natured chaffing on 
the part of the stable-keeper, 
the raw-boned, worn-out horses 
were turned over to him, and 
the boy appeared on the tow- 
path leading them. 

Joe was told that these ani- 
mals were named Jack and Jill. 
Jack had fallen down the bank 
from the tow-path to the river 
one day, and Jill had come 
tumbling after. Whatever their 
names had heen before, this 
incident had definitely rechris- 
tened them. 

The horses were fastened to 
the tow-line, and the tow-line 
was attached to the timber- 
head of the boat. Joe was duly 
installed as driver. 

His duties were not at all 

light. He had to walk all the 
way, and to keep the horses going at a good 
pace, which in itself was no easy task. He must 
keep on the inside of the tow-path, so that his 
| boat should pass over the tow-lines of the loaded 
boats they met, and to pull up sharply when a 
lock was reached. 

Sometimes, in the vicinity of locks, great con- 
fusion arose from the crowding of boats, and the 
intertangling of tow-lines. Then Joe became 
practically helpless. But Captain Bill, after much 
pushing and angry shouting, always managed to 
straighten out matters and get the boat under way 
again. 

At Rosendale there was a long delay. Some- 
thing had gone wrong with the gates at the lock. 

Joe was not sorry for this, for it was now late 
in the forenoon, and he was very tired from his 
long tramp. 

Captain Bill had gone off up the wharf to a 
canal store, Blixey was busy in the cabin, and 
the horses were drowsily munching oats from 
baskets tied under their noses. 

A drizzing rain was falling, and Joe took shelter 
under a shed a little back from the tow-path while 
he waited. 

He had not been long there when a big, uncouth- 
looking boy came shambling in and sat down on 
a box near by. 

‘*Hello!"’ said the boy. 

“Hello!”’ responded Joe. 

‘Drivin’ for Bill Rosey ?’’ 

“Yes.” 

‘Better look out for ’im.”’ 

“Why ?” 

‘*He’s bad.” 

“Ts that so ?”’ 

“Yes, an’ ugly.” 

**Is he ?”’ 

“Yes, an’ works you to death. He’s used up 
| three boys a’ready ; one went home yisterday all 
stove to pieces. I wouldn't work for ’im; I quit.” 
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Joe was naturally very much startled, but he 
soon found breath to ask : 

“Did you work for him once ?”” 

“Did 1? Well, I should say so.”’ 

‘“‘What did he do to you ?” 

“Not much; licked me, an’ kicked me, an’ 
robbed me—that’s all. Say, what's he goin’ to 
pay you?” 

‘Four dollars for the round trip.” 

“The thief!”’ 

“Why, isn’t that enough ?” 

“Enough! W’y, five dollars was my wages for 
the roun’ trip, an’ another feller I knew was to 
have six; only we didn’t neither of us git no 
money. Oh! he’s a bad man, he is; you better 
look out fer ’im.”’ 

The boy rose awkwardly as if to go. 

“Well,”’ said Joe, anxiously, ‘I’ve hired out to 
him now, you know. What would you do about 
it if you was in my place ?”’ 

The big boy sat down again more awkwardly, 
if possible, than he had risen. 

“I'll tell ye jest what I would do,”’ he began, 
earnestly. 

But be never told what it was, and Joe never 
had the benefit of his advice; for at that moment 
the bony figure of Captain Bill appeared at the 
corner of the shed. 

The jaw of the large boy dropped suddenly, 
and jumping up from the box, he made his escape 
to the tow-path. 

“You'd better git!’’ shouted the man angrily 
after him. ‘*What’d he say to ye ?’’ he demanded, 
turning to Joe. 

“He said,’’ stammered Joe, ‘the said that he 
used to work for you.” 

“Did ’e say I used to lick ’im an’ kick ’im, an’ 
try to knock some sense into ’im ?”’ 

“Why, yes; something like that.” 

‘Well, I did, an’ I'll do the same to you ef ye 
don’t ten’ closer to business. Come! Git out 
there to them horses! See w’ere they’re a-goin’! 
Jest look at that tow-line!’’ 

The man’s look and manner were so fierce that 
Joe dared not even reply. 

He hurried out to his disagreeable task with a 
sinking heart, and began to draw up the tow-line 
which had slipped under the boat, and which, 
after much scolding on Captain Bill's part, was 
straightened out. 

The boat was “locked through”’ at last, and not 
long after Blixey called up that dinner was ready. 
The captain ate first, while Blixey minded the 
tiller. Then Blixey ate, and afterward relieved 
Joe on the tow-path. 

There was not much left when the boy reached 
the table—not nearly enough to satisfy his hunger. 
But Captain Bill stood at the rudder-post looking 
fiercely down the hatchway at him, and when he 
had eaten what was on the table he dared not ask 
for more. 

‘“‘Wash them dishes!’’ ordered the captain. 

Joe washed the dishes, put them away on the 
shelves, and then went up on deck. The light 
rain of the morning had settled into a steady 
downpour, and the boat was drenched. 

‘‘Here!"’ said Captain Bill, “you come here. 
Now take a-holt o’ this tiller, an’ push it as I tell 
ye to.” 

Joe grasped the tiller, and the man went back 
and began to pump water from the hold. 

‘Pull it to ye!’’ shouted the captain, as the boy, 
wondering how it worked, allowed the tiller to 
swing slowly from him. 

“Pull it to ye, I say! 
boat’s a-goin’ ?”’ 

Joe pulled, but it was no easy matter to check 
the impetus of the rudder in the opposite direction, 
and the boat still swung stern away. 

“Pull!” shouted the man. ‘Don't stand there 
like a stick 0’ wood. Pull!’ 

The boy was pulling with all his might, but as 
yet without avail. 

Captain Bill dropped the pump rod and sprang 
to the tiller. Seizing it on the opposite side from 
where Joe stood, he thrust it violently outward, 
pushing Joe with it, backing him across the deck, 
backing him relentlessly till the edge of the boat 
was reached. 

The boy, to save himself from the water, was 
obliged to turn and leap toward shore. 

Fortunately the boat was near the bank, and 
Joe was able to scramble up the tow-path more 
frightened than either hurt or wet. 

Captain Bill shook his fist at him angrily. 

‘You go ahead to them hosses,”’ he shouted; 
“and you, Blixey,”’ raising his voice still higher, 
**you come back here an’ pump out this boat!” 

Blixey, who had seen Joe’s mishap, laughed 
hoarsely. His trembling knock-knees, as he 
walked toward the boat, seemed each moment 
likely to give way. 

Joe was very far from being in a laughing 
mood. Never in his life had he been treated like 
this. Still, violently angry as he was, he feared to 
disobey this ruffian ; he was even afraid to remon- 
strate with him. 

He went forward meekly, took the gad that 
Blixey handed to him, and resumed the monoto- 
nous task of urging on the tired and miserable 
horses. He was already drenched to the skin, 
sore in mind and body, and sick at heart. 

Once, as he walked, he chanced to remember 
how he and his sister Jennie used to play on the 
haymow in the big barn on rainy afternoons. 
Somehow the memory brought tears to his eyes, 
but he brushed them away and trudged on. 

Many loaded boats were met coming down, and 
many locks were passed. It was always a relief 


Can’t ye see where the 
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to the monotony to come to a lock, and take the 
horses around it, and wait while the boat was 
being locked through. Often there were little 
villages at the locks, too, and small stores fronting 
on the tow-path, and people looking out from 
behind the store windows. 

The rain came down as steadily as ever. The 
tow-path grew muddier and more slippery with 
every passing moment, and the long hours wore 
on. 

By and by it grew dark, but the boats in the 
canal kept moving. Lights shone from the cabin 
windows, and red lamps gleamed from the bows 
of the boats; but the tow-path, where Joe walked, 
was wrapped in the deepest gloom. 

HoMER GREENE. 
(To be continued.) 


* 
> 





NOT BORN TO DIE. 


It was a maxim of the ancient sages : 
“No noble human —_ 
However buried by the dust of ages, 
Could ever come to naught.” 
—Selected. 


* 








For the Companion. 


JEFF AND THE PAPER RAGS. 


Perched high upon the uncushioned seat of a 
rickety old tin-peddler’s cart, drawn by a rickety 
old white horse, was about the smallest specimen 
of a boy that ever drove alone over New England 
hills. 

‘He aint more’n ten years old, an’ vary small 
o’ his size, at thet,’’ thought old Mrs. Carter, 
when she saw Jeff pull up before her door, and 
come nimbly down from his high perch to barter 
his wares for her stock of paper rags. 

These rags were carefully saved by the prudent 
housewife whenever she cut out a roundabout 
for John Henry or a tier for Sarah Jane. For 
the collection Jeff gave the least possible in tape, 
soap, needles and tinware. Many persons, twice 
as old and thrice as heavy as Jeff, might have 
envied him his ability in bargaining and making 
his way in the world. 

Almost as long as he could remember Jeff had 
driven about with his father in this old cart. The 
peddler had no relatives with whom he could 
leave his child. Thus Jeff had been made 
acquainted with the details of the business, from 
buying auction lots of shop-worn goods, to 
selling the rags that were collected on every trip. 

There was one serious drawback to the success 
of Jeff’s father as a “travelling merchant.’’ He 
was a drunkard. During two or three days of 
every fortnight he lay in a stupefied sleep, while 
Jeff made a short trip on some by-road, or waited 
idly for the return of his father’s senses. 

From the last of these slumbers the peddler did 
not wake up as usual. Jeff found himself alone 
in the world, with the old cart and horse, anda 
varied assortment of small wares. 

Long familiarity with his father’s way of doing 
business fitted him for carrying it on, young as 
he was. He never thought for a moment of 
doing anything else, but turned the horse’s head 
toward the road they both knew well, and was 
soon driving a flourishing trade with the kindly 
farmers’ wives about the country. 

In those days ‘‘paper rags’’ were saved more 
carefully than now, both because rags brought 
higher prices, and because people were more 
saving in small things. Hence a tin-peddler was 
not long in getting his cart laden with great bags, 
stuffed as full as they could hold. 

Jeff’s father had always stored his rags in an 
old barn ata certain ‘“‘Corner.’’ There his route 
met the routes of two other peddlers, who stored 
their rags with his. When a large quantity had 
been collected, they were packed intoa great hay- 
rick, whose sides had been roughly boarded up, 
and hauled to a paper-mill. Each peddler kept 
track of the weight of his own lot. 

Jeff continued the practice after his father died. 
So industrious was he in getting over his route, 
and off on by-roads, that he usually had more 
rags than either of the others. 

On the first trip that Jeff took to the paper- 
mill after his father’s death, the other peddlers 
asked him to help them in a plan for defrauding 
the mill-owners. In matters of right and wrong 
the boy had had little instruction. The scheme 
seemed to him a good joke, which would bring 
in more money, and he agreed to do what the 
men suggested. 

Their custom, on arriving at the paper-mill, 
was to unload at a back door in an unfrequented 
yard. They were furnished with a large basket 
holding four or five bushels, which they usually 
filled as full as possible by tramping the rags as 
they were heaped in from the cart. They then 
carried the basket in to the platform scales, where 
one of the mill clerks took the weight. 

The basket was then emptied through a scuttle 
at the side of the scales into the great rag-heap in 
the dark basement below. 

The trick which the men resorted to was this: 
At each filling of the basket Jeff stepped into it, 
and coiled up in the middle when it was about 
half-full. The two men then heaped in rags, and 
carried them in without pressing them down. 
When weighed, the basket was emptied quickly 
down the scuttle, Jeff and all. 

It was rather a rough-and-tumble experience 
for Jeff, but he had a soft heap of rags to land 
upon, and was not hurt in the least. He scrambled 








quickly out each time, crawled through a base- 
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ment window, and ran around behind the building, 
ready to get into the basket again. 

He was so small that his weight was not noticed 
in such an enormous basketful of rags, especially 
as they were not pressed down. Again and again 
he passed over the scales, down through the 
scuttle, and around by the basement window. 

This is what Jeff told me many years after he 
ceased to sell himself for old rags. If he had 
continued indefinitely in that rascally practice, 
this story would never have been told, and Jeff 
would have been found out, and sent to jail 
sooner or later. 

Fortunately he came to see, after awhile, that 
this fraud was a bad and mean business, even 
though it did bring in more money. He had 
“gone through the mill’’ on three different trips, 
and was riding around picking up rags and selling 
tinware as usual, when he began to understand 
what he had been doing, and his conscience 
pricked him a little; but this was not enough to 
keep him from doing the same thing when he 
arrived in the back yard at the mill for the fourth 
time. 

When he had gone down in the last basketful 
on this occasion, he was pretty well tired out 
with his exertions. So he lay still for a moment 
just where he had dropped in the heap. 

In a few moments he was asleep, and it is not 
to be wondered at that he began to dream. Con- 
sidering the dishonest trick he had been a party 
to, it is not surprising that his dream was of rags 
and a paper-mill and the paper-makers. 

He thought he was lying in the pile of rags, as 
indeed he was, and that the elevator, in which the 
rags were lifted to the sorting-room, gradually 
settled down into the basement, with a number 
of the mill-hands in it. He thought they began 
to heap the rags into the elevator, and threw him 
in with the rest. 

When the elevator was well filled, it seemed to 
begin to creak on its upward journey; nor did it 
stop until it reached the upper floor, in the sorting- 
room, where the rags are all carefully looked 
over, and unsuitable matter thrown out. 

Out came the rags upon the sorting table in 
great piles,—so Jeff thought,—himself amongst 
them. Then the men and the boys, the women 
and the girls, began to pick them over rapidly. 

One would find a stone, another a piece of 
brick, while a third would fish out a piece of iron 
that some dishonest person had put in to make 
weight. . 

“That's an awfully mean thing to do,”’ thought 
Jeff, as he saw these worthless articles picked out 
and thrown down a chute into the river. ‘I 
shouldn’t want to be so mean as to put such stuff 
as that into the rags.” 

But just then he remembered that he had been 
putting himself in, over and over again; and he 
colored clear up to the roots of his hair, so that 
he looked very much like a piece of red flannel 
that was next to him in the heap. 

Pretty soon, as Jeff dreamed, a nice-looking 
girl drew a great heap of rags toward her on the 
table, and spied him. 

“Oh my, look here!”’ she said to her neighbor; 
‘‘see what I've found!" 

“T don’t believe it will do to make paper of him, 
will it ?”’ she said, reflectively, after gazing at him 
for a few moments. 

‘““Why, yes, indeed,”’ said the other. ‘He’s 
been bought and paid for at three cents a pound, 
and the company will lose money if you take him 
out.” 

Poor Jeff shuddered. 

“T guess if she knew how many times I’ve been 
bought and paid for,’’ he groaned to himself, 
“she'd be certain sure that the company couldn’t 
afford to let me be wasted.” 

As the two girls could not agree, they called the 
foreman of the room, and explained the case to 
him. The foreman shook his head. 

“This boy,”’ said he, ‘must have got into these 
rags with the intention of cheating the paper 
company. No,” said he, thoughtfully, scratch- 
ing his head. ‘No, I really don’t think it would 
do to make paper of him, because when a boy 
will do what this boy has done, his moral nature 
must be so stained that none of our processes 
would take the mean color out, and so he would 
spoil a whole ‘run’ of paper. No, it won’t do at 
all.’’ 

“But,’’ said one of the girls, ‘‘wouldn’t it do to 
make just common newspaper stock of him? It 
wouldn’t matter if it were stained a little here and 
there.” 4 

“No, indeed,” said the foreman, excitedly, 
“that is the last thing I should think of. What 
we need to-day is clean journalism. There ought 
to be nothing mean in a newspaper. We needa 
stainless press. No, no, put this fellow in the 
paper, and the editorials would be tainted with 
rascality. He might do in paper for some sheet 
full of swindling advertisements, but we don’t sell 
to any concern of that kind. It wouldn’t do at 
all to use him in our stock.” 

There was silence for a moment, during which 
Jeff held his breath. 

Then one of the boys, who hadn’t spoken 
before, inquired if it might not do, perhaps, to 
make common brown wrapping-paper of him. 
But the foreman saw serious objections to this. 

“No. Much as I dislike to throw away any- 
thing that belongs to the company,”’ said he, “I 
shouldn’t dare to do even that, for this boy’s 
dishonesty seems so ingrained that it would show 
even in brown paper. If a merchant should tie 
up sugar in it, 1 fear the paper would taint the 





Or else it would burst open from rotten- 
It’s a bad lot of 


sugar. 
ness and spill all the contents. 
goods altogether.” 

You can imagine how Jeff felt while this 
conversation was going on. It was bad enough 
to be considered unfit to make common writing 
paper, marked with blue lines, and a picture of 
the Capitol at Washington stamped in one corner. 
But when it came to being discarded for printing 
paper, and even for brown wrapping stuff, he 
felt small enough to have weighed only about a 
pound, or a pound and a half at most. 

“Throw him down the tunnel,” said the fore- 
man. Then one of the men seized him, and 
walking across the room, dropped him head first 
into the shaft! 

Down, down he went, with that awful sinking 
feeling which one has when he dreams that he is 
falling. Half-way down, the chute seemed to 
grow narrow. Before he had gone much farther, 
Jeff thought he wag sticking hard and fast, 
upside down, and in very narrow quarters, where 
it soon grew difficult to breathe. 

No wonder he felt so. For when, with a vigorous 
kick and a smothered outcry, he awoke, it was to 
find that several more loads of rags had been 
poured down through the scuttle upon the top of 
the heap in which he had gone to sleep. j 

Almost suffocated, he scrambled out, a trifle 
confused as to his identity. Was he still a very 
small tin-peddler, or really a rejected rag? 

Jeff felt very small and mean as he crawled out 
the basement window. He saw, with deep shame, 
that the dream-foreman had been quite right in 
thinking dishonesty something that makes even 
brown paper worthless in this work-a-day world. 

The more Jeff reflected on his dream, as he 
rode about the country behind his old white 
horse, the more he understood how rascally he 
had been, and the clearer he saw that he could 
never deserve to get along unless he became 
strictly ‘‘square’’ in his dealings with others. 

He must have acted on this idea, for when I 
knew him he was one of the wealthiest and most 
respected business men of the place where he 
lived. Iam quite sure that his first real success 
in life dated from the time when he went to the 
owners of the paper-mill and paid back, many 
times over, what he ‘‘was worth at three cents a 
pound!” Wisp Donnett. 


* 
> 





For the Companion. 


OCEAN DEPTHS. 


When the Sultan of Achin was routed by the 
marines of the Dutch squadron, the victors cap- 
tured several cart-loads of field baggage, including 
a collection of curious maps. 

As far west as Asia Minor the coast-line of the 
Eastern Continent was represented with tolerable 
accuracy, but farther off the information of the 
royal geographers seemed to become vague, and 
America, or rather an egg-shaped island in the 
western Atlantic, had been marked with hiero- 
glyphics which an interpreter ascertained to 
mean: ‘‘Flat country—a land of snow and great 
unbelief.” 

The erudition 0% that map is, however, almost 
equalled by the “marine charts’? by which our 
ancestors attempted to express their notions on the 
physical geography of the sea. 

On the average depth of the ocean the most 
curious ideas continued to prevail for many gen- 
erations after the dawn of the light that broke 
the long night of medizval superstitions. The 
philosopher Vanini, for instance, published in 
1616 a work on the ‘Marvels of Creation,” in 
which he informs his readers that ‘“The profundity 
of the sea is not less remarkable than its extent, 
and in some places is known to exceed a depth of 
a thousand miles.” 

A hundred years later, when the British 
admiralty instituted the first series of systematic 
soundings along the coasts of Great Britain, 
geographers were misled into the opposite 
extreme—those soundings having nowhere re- 
vealed a depth of more than four hundred feet. 

Leibnitz, one of the most learned men of the 
seventeenth century, thinks it possible that the 
abyss of the central Pacific may yet be sounded 
to the maximum of a thousand feet, but ridicules 
the fantastic notions of contemporary writers who 
speak of seas a mile in depth—‘‘a depression,” 
he remarks, ‘‘which of course would reach down 
to the regions of perpetual fire.” 

Maupertuis, who advanced many strange 
theories on the construction of the inner globe, 
was often quizzed for having ventured the con- 
jecture that the depth of the deepest sea might 
equal the height of the highest mountain, and at 
some points might exceed two leagues, or about 
six English miles. 

Subsequent measurements, however, have jus- 
tified the belief that Maupertuis, after all, may 
not have been far wrong. In 1867 a point in the 
North Atlantic was sounded to three thousand six 
hundred fathoms, or nearly twenty-three thousand 
feet, without touching bottom, but the report of 
that fact was variously explained by errors in 
measurement, or the influence of deep ocean- 
currents, till the simultaneous soundings of the 
British ship Challenger and the American frigate 
Tuscarora left no doubt that the shallowness of the 
British coast waters is an entirely exceptional 
phenomenon, and that, all in all, the depth of all 
oceans may be estimated to exceed an average of 
two thousand fathoms. 

The deepest ocean-abyss, from which a specimen 
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of the bottom has been obtained is in latitude 
North 11° 26’ and longitude East 143° 16’, fifty 
miles south of the Ladrone Islands, where in 1875 
the sounding-lead of the Challenger sank to the 
enormous depth of nearly twenty-seven thousand 
feet. 

A much more extensive depression was found 
to the east of the Kurile Islands and Japan, where 


for a long distance the plummet rarely touched | 


bottom at less than twenty-four thousand feet; 
but the only part of the Atlantic that can at all 
rival these abysmal pits of the Pacific is found 
midway between the Island of Ascension (north- 
west of St. Helena) and Cape Palmas on the west 
coast of Africa, where the German ship Albatross 
took a sounding of twenty-four thousand feet. 

Our knowledge of the land-surface under water 
isas yet far from perfect, and there is every reason 
to believe that systematic soundings will yet verify 
the conjecture of Maupertuis by revealing a depth 
equalling, if not exceeding, the vertical altitude 
of the highest mountain: Mount Everest, whose 
highest pinnacle towers twenty-nine thousand feet 
above the level of the Indian Ocean. 

Feiix L. OSwa.p. 
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DOWN ON THE FARM 


Many weary years have passed 

Since I saw the old place last, 

But memory still steals o’er me like a charm ; 
Every old familiar place, 

Every kind and loving face, 

In my boyhood’s happy hours, down on the farm. 


—Buffalo News. 
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For the Companion. 


THEIR PERILOUS JOURNEY. 
A Story of the Canadian Northwest. 
In Four CuHaptrers.—Cuarter III. 
Adventures by the Way. 


Travelling slowly over a country somewhat 
broken by hills and lakes, Baptiste and Ferdinand 
emerged from a thin belt of pine on the thirty- 
second day after they left the North Saskatchewan. 
They stood upon the shore of a considerable 
expanse of water, clear of ice at one end. 

“Its good to see open water again, after the 
long winter!” Baptiste exclaimed. “I wonder if 
we can catch some fish yonder.” 

Next morning he set forth with hook and line, 
leaving Ferdinand to pack the sledge and follow 
at his leisure. Baptiste had been gone a few 
minutes, when Ferdinand heard him shout twice, 
as if for assistance. 

Seizing his own musket, the lad ran in the direc- 
tion his brother had taken. On reaching the crest 
of a ridge which overlooked the lake, Ferdinand 
saw what filled him with the utmost alarm. Baptiste 
lay motionless and outstretched at full length on 
the steep side of a ravine, while over him stood a 
huge brown bear, lean from its winter’s sleep. 
Just as Ferdinand first caught sight of his brother, 
the bear lifted one of its paws, and rolled the 
prostrate body over. To all appearance Baptiste 
was dead. 

Ferdinand raised his musket to fire, but feared 
that he should hit Baptiste instead of the bear. 
He rushed down the side of the ravine to get a 
nearer shot. In his haste he trod upon a partly 
buried pine bush, his snow-shoe caught beneath 
one of the branches, and he was thrown headlong. 
On recovering himself, he found his gun full of 
snow; but he rushed on. 

The snow was nearly gone from the opposite 
slope. Slipping his feet out of his snow-shoes and 
unsheathing his knife, Ferdinand advanced in his 
moccasins. He now felt sure that his brother was 
shamming death to deceive the bear. 

The bear wheeled, reared, and rushed toward 
Ferdinand. He could not retreat, for if he were 
to attempt to run he would be quickly overtaken 
and killed by the bear. No; he must face the 
danger of a hand-to-hand encounter, trusting to 
his knife and the strength of his right arm.. With- 
out hesitation he closed with the bear, and dealt 
the creature a terrible thrust. : 

As Baptiste, who was not only alive, but unin. 
jured, jumped to his feet, he saw his brother and 
the bear rolling down into the ravine, locked ina 
close embrace. Snatching up his own musket, he 
sprang after them, and reached the bottom almost 
as soon as they did, with his weapon raised, club- 
like, above his head. 

But neither of the prostrate figures moved. 
Baptiste dropped the gun, seized the bear by the 
neck, and dragged it off Ferdinand’s body. 

The animal was dead, and it seemed as if Ferdi- 
nand were dead also. The athletic form was limp 
and apparently breathless. 

After raising his brother’s body and watching 
him for a few moments, Baptiste turned away in 
great grief. Then he rolled the carcass of the 
bear over, and withdrew the knife which yet 
remained embedded in the animal’s side. 

Looking around after a few moments, he was 
amazed to see Ferdinand sitting erect, with a look 
of bewilderment upon his face. 

“What’s the matter? What am I doing here?” 
said he, with a dazed air. 
“You tumbled down 

Baptiste. 

“What bear?” 

“That bear,” answered Baptiste, pointing to the 
dead animal. 

“Bear? bear?” said his brother, dreamily. “1 
don’t know anything about a bear.” 

At this Baptiste drew nearer and attempted to 
explain. Ferdinand started up with a wild cry, 
and made a motion as if to draw his knife. Then, 
clenching his fists, he fell back and gazed with 
stupefaction at his brother. 

Baptiste had once seen a crazy man at Cum- 
berland Fort whose eyes had glared much as 
Ferdinand’s now did. Had Ferdinand gone mad? 


” 


with the bear,” replied 





|} reached a large 


| 





Utterly at a loss what to do, Baptiste seated | Looking about for a place where he could conceal 
himself upon the carcass of the bear and waited | himself, and yet be able to see every movement of 


for Ferdinand to rouse. It was not long before he 
did so, and though his mind yet wandered, he 
suffered Baptiste to lead him ‘sack to their camp. 

For some time his wits continued to ramble, and 
he was, moreover, very sore and weak. The grip 
of the bear had been like a vise. 
his body, he said, felt as if it had been pounded. 
On his head was a large contusion, quite suflicient 
to account for his bewilderment. 

Little by little he recalled the well-nigh fatal 
encounter. When he was himself again, he said, 
“Baptiste, you have not told your own part of the 
affair.” 

“There’s not much to tell,” Baptiste replied. 
“When I got to the top of that hill, two bears came 
suddenly over the summit. I shot one, and the 


| other rushed upon me and knocked me down. As | 


I could not help myself, I lay still and shammed 
death. I suppose the old beast would have eaten 
me if you had not come along,” 
matter-of-fact way. 

“I thought you were dead, Baptiste, at first,” 
Ferdinand rejoined. “I was half-crazy from fear 
and anger. I think I should have fought the bear 
if I had had nothing but my fists.” 

“Suppose I had been dead; what would you 
have done? Would you have turned back to the 
north?” 


“No, I would have gone on,” was the firm reply. | 


“What is there for us to go back to?” 


Ferdinand was so sore that they remained two 


days camped by the lake shore. Meantime they 


stripped the two bears and prepared their skins, | 


feeling sure that they would be useful, even if 
they did not get an opportunity to sell them. 


Setting off on 
the third day, they 


river, flowing east- 
ward, early in the 
afternoon. 

The current was 
swift, and a great 
deal of ice was 
passing down. As 
they had no pres- 
ent means of cross- 
ing it, they could 
do nothing but wait 
until the ice should run out, and a 
could be constructed. 

Their camp here was a simple but picturesque 
device. Selecting two small trees about six feet 
apart, they used them as posts for the front of 
their shelter. A pole placed horizontally between 
the trees rested on a convenient branch on one, 
and was fastened to the other with strips of deer 
skin. Upon this support a lean-to of poles covered 
with the bear-skins was placed. The skins were 
made to overlap each other, and thus made the 
roof water-tight. The ends of the hut were made 
of pine boughs. 

The skins were held in place by small poles laid 
upon them, and the boughs made as good a protec. 
tion from the wind as could be desired. A fire 
was kept burning against a large log a few feet in 
front of the shelter. The dogs slept between the 
young men and the fire, and none but a clever foe 
could have surprised them. 

In these comfortable quarters they remained for 
ten days, waiting for the river to become clear of 


Not an Enemy 


suitable raft 


ice. They could have crossed on the second day, | 


but they had ascertained that the stream turned 
southward a few miles below their camp, and they 
resolved to build a raft and embark when the ice 
was all gone, believing that it would carry them 
far on their way. 


To construct a raft was the work of an entire day. | 


Half-a-dozen pine logs were laid side by side, with 
three poles crosswise upon them, and secured by 
thongs and withes. The youths made several poles, 
and were then prepared for an embarkation next 
morning. 

But daylight had scarcely begun when the dogs, 
which had been lying before the fire, suddenly 
sprang to their feet, ran behind the camp, and 
looked intently up the hill. The young voyageurs 
stepped out, and stood listening intently. 

Soon their practised ears told them that a party 
of Indians was approaching. 

“Load the raft, Ferdinand!” whispered Baptiste ; 
“I will reconnoitre a little. We must cross the 
river in haste, if they are hostile.” 

“What signal will you give me, brother?” asked 
Ferdinand. 

“No signal,” replied Baptiste; “but as soon as I 
learn anything I will get back as fastasIcan. Be 
ready to push off.” As Baptiste spoke, he set off, 
musket in hand, up the wooded hillside. 

He had not gone far when the sounds of the 
approaching party ceased. Baptiste divined that 
the strangers had smelt the smoke of the camp-fire 
on the wind, and were themselves about to recon 
noitre. 

It was more than ever necessary for him to be 
cautious. If the party were Blackfeet, and should 
discover him in time to cut off his retreat, he would 
be shot beyoud question. 


Every bone in | 
} camp, and bringing along with them a number of | 


he added, in a} 


the new-comers, Baptiste observed that the forest 
was quite open off to the left. Going in that 
direction he was able to view a prairie still farther 
away. 

What he saw there was a party of Indians head. 
ing for the river at a point a little way above their 





}canoes. This indicated clearly that they were 
| hunters returning home from a winter spent in the 
northern forests. 


| But there were Blackfeet in the north; for this | 


| tribe could, when it suited their purposes, be 
| amenable to the Company’s rule. If they had been 
| at some post recently they would be especially 
| dangerous, because they would have received a 
supply of rum in part payment for their winter’s 
work. As they had canoes, the brothers could not 
find safety in a retreat across the river as Baptiste 
had proposed. 

He had gone forward until the pines thinned out. 
Now he left his somewhat exposed outlook, and 
crept to what seemed the best hiding-place in the 
neighborhood. It consisted of two trees, joined at 
| their butts and slightly separated about four feet 
| from the ground. Their trunks concealed his body, 

and at the same time gave hima view of everything 
that might approach the camp from that side. 

| After some moments of patient waiting, Baptiste 
of some kind was approaching. A dense growth 
of small evergreens, a few hundred feet in front, 
stirred in an unusual manner. Their branches 
were lightly covered with snow, which was drop 
ping off in a line extending toward him. 

Evidently a man or large beast was moving there. 


| 
| 








Baptiste was 

sure that it was an Indian 

scout. He was not without 

fear that he was being sur 

rounded by foes, waiting for a 

signal to rush upon him. A 

hurried glance right and left showed 

him that no one was in sight; but 

when he next looked to the front, he 

saw the head and shoulders of an Indian 
cautiously emerge from the bushes. 

After a short pause the savage, apparently 
satisfied that his movements were not observed, 
stepped out into plain view. Baptiste instantly 
recognized the stranger. He was Qua-ta-ka, the 
head man of the Cree band, from whom the lads 
had parted a fortnight earlier! 

To find a friend where he had been expecting an 
enemy, Was a gratifying surprise to Baptiste, yet 
he knew that all danger was not past. He must be 
careful about making himself known, for unless he 
did so Qua-ta-ka would take him for an enemy 
and shoot at sight. So keeping close in hiding, 
he called softly : 

“Qua-ta-ka !” 


The Indian sprang into the air with a look of | 


horror on his face; then, throwing his rifle upon 
the snow, gazed fearfully in every direction. 
Seeing no one, and hearing nothing further, he 


took up his gun again and glided back under cover | 


of the evergreen, only to come out again the next 
moment and peer cautiously around. Once more 
Baptiste called: 

“Qua-ta-ka!” 

The savage lowered his piece, and sent a bullet 
whistling near Baptiste. Now was the time to show 
himself, when the Indian’s gun wasempty. Baptiste 
sprang from behind the trees, crying: 

“Qua-ta-ka, do not shoot again. 
man-going-far!” 

“Ugh!” grunted the Indian, and paused with his 
powder-horn, in the act of reloading his rifle. 

“It is your friend, Young-man-going-far,” re- 
peated Baptiste, adding a few words in French. 

The Indian dropped his gun to his side and said, 
“Qua-ta-ka thought it was the spirit of the river 
calling to him, and that he was to die.” 

“Then why did you shoot, if you thought I was 
the spirit?” queried Baptiste. 


It is Young. 


Instead of replying, Qua-ta-ka turned about and | 


gave a loud shout to let his party know that they 
could advance safely. 

In a few minutes a dozen Indians appeared in 
sight. The indifference with which they regarded 


Baptiste’s return might have surprised one less | 


accustomed to Indian etiquette. A few gave a 
grunt of recognition, but the rest paid no attention 
whatever to the young meétis. 

One only betrayed suflicient interest to 
“Where is Boy-chased-by-wolves?” 


ask, 


“Down at the river,” replied Baptiste, but he had 


not more than uttered the words when Ferdinand 
appeared, running through the pines. He had 
heard Qua-ta-ka’s shot, inferred that Baptiste was 
in trouble, and rushed to his assistance. The lad’s 
appearance excited no comment. Even the Indian 
who had asked after him scarcely gave him a 
glance. 

There were about forty men in the party, and 


observed unmistakable signs that a living creature | 
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when the camp-fires were lighted on the river-bank 
that evening the scene was a very animated one. 

The early part of the night was spent in wrest 
ling and in the perpetration of boisterous practical 
jokes, for which the Crees were noted. Ever since 
the whites have known anything about them, they 
have been the same improvident, roistering, fun- 
loving tribe. 

On the following morning the Indians launched 
| their canoes and went down the river. Baptiste 
| and Ferdinand, having loaded and trimmed their 
| raft, pushed off soon afterward in the wake of the 
Crees. C. H. Luerin. 


(To be continued.) 





———— 
PITY THE POOR. 


O Winter ! Winter! bright and gay 
To some, with what an iron grip 
Thou holdest many a silent lip, 

That cannot words of gladness say! 


Selected. 
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For the Companion. 


MY JACK-KNIFE. 


My jack-knife is the same in appearance as the 
knife which is generally found in a boy’s pocket— 
that is, if he has not lost it. Itis a black-handled, 
two-bladed knife, with German silver tips on one 
end, and a silver shield inserted in one side of the 
handle. 
| There is nothing about it to distinguish it from a 
| great many other knives. It has never had a part 

in any adventure; it has never saved my life, nor 
the life of any one else. Nevertheless, 
it is a wonderful instrument. 

The wonderful thing about it is its 
mechanism, and the vast extent of the 
world that was drawn upon to make it. 
Have you ever thought how your knife 
was made? 

If the reader will take his knife from 
his pocket, look it over carefully, and 
notice the various parts, his interest may 
be aroused to know the details of its 
manufacture. 

The jack-knife is not an implement 
which was invented all at once. Itisa 
growth from a very simple beginning. 
Chaucer, who lived in the fourteenth 
century, speaks of the thwitel or whittle, 
which was the prototype of the “jack 
knife’ which came later. The original 
jack-knife was a clasp-knife, the blade 
of which shut into the handle; whereas 
the “whittle” was a blade of steel fast 
ened firmly in the end of a wood or bone 
handle. 

The folding blade once contrived, the 
progress to the modern neat and some 
times complicated implement was easy. 

In manufacture all knives, from the 
| cheap “jack” to the most expensive pearl, pass 
through much the same operations, but an increase 
in the number of blades increases the number of 
pieces that must be used; and the finer the cover- 
ing, the greater is the number of finishing processes 
that must be given to it. 

The labor of making a knife is, as usual in every 
industry which is carried on by the aid of a great 
deal of machinery, much divided. Each blade 
must go through six separate processes: first, 
forging; second, laying on the “tangs”—that part 
which is inserted into the handle and through 
which the blade is riveted; third, marking or 
stamping with the name of the manufacturer; 
fourth, “choiling,” or filing a depression in the 
neck of the blade between the sharp edge and the 
heavier part or “tang;” fifth, tempering; sixth 
grinding. 

All this applies to the two ordinary blades of a 
| knife. Nail blades are subjected to stil! another 
process, namely: the cutting of the file, which isa 
department of work in itself. 

Let us, at the beginning, inspect the material 
room of a knife manufactory. Here are heavy 
drop-presses, which stamp out from sheets of brass 
or iron the metal scales and lining. The bright 
tips on the end of the knife, called “bolsters,” are 
pressed out of German silver under another heavy 
weight, which does its work in one blow. Huge 
shears cut from sheets of steel, used only for this 
purpose, long strips that are afterward fashioned, 
under a press, into springs for the back of the 
knife. 

The steel used in making blades is ordinarily 
imported. It is first prepared in the shape of long, 
flat rods. 

There is a great deal of detail in the work of this 
room. Every knife in the list of four hundred 


different patterns made in a single establishment 


has its own special models of blades, scales, 
springs, bolsters and shields, and the sorting, 
fitting and finishing of this great number of pieces 
makes a business of intricate detail from the forge 
| to the wareroom. 

The rod of stee) from which the blades are made 
is taken from the material-room to the forge. 
Here one end is put into a bed of hot coals; the 
bellows are pumped, and the end is soon red. 

| The skilled forger then hammers the blade into 
shape upon his anvil; and so accurate is his eye 
and so exact his hand that the blade does not 
deviate a hair’s breadth from the little brass 
pattern that is before him, and to which each blade 
must correspond exactly. 

The blade is next dipped in water, and becomes 
| as hard and brittle as glass. It will even make a 
| deep scratch in glass. But the edges are rough. 
| It is nearly uniform in thickness, and is a light 
| gray in color. 

Again the forger’s skill is brought into play in 
the tempering. Laying the blades on a copper 
| plate over the fire, he watches them as they change 

their hue with the degree of heat, first to straw 


| color, then to darker straw, and now to the dark 

| purple which denotes that the proper degree of 

heat has been obtained. They are plunged into 
| cold water as fast as they reach this point. 

If the blades were allowed to remain longer 

| over the fire the steel would change to a light blue, 
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and become so soft that the blades could be bent 
easily. This is perhaps the most important 
process in the whole manufacture; and a long 
course of training, beginning with boyhood and 
including years of experience, is necessary for the 
attainment of the delicate art of tempering edge 
steel. 
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The blades are taken next to the grinding-room, 
where grinders are seated on ‘“‘horses”’ or wooden 
seats, built over the revolving grindstones. The 
grinder must also depend on the accuracy of his 
eye and the training of his hand; for, as he 
presses the blade on the rapidly revolving stone, 
turning it on both sides, and grinding all its edges, 
he practically finishes it; though afterward, in the 
cutler’s room, a higher finish is given it. 

From the ‘‘wheel-room”’ the blades go to the 
cutler’s room, where they find the other parts of 
the knife, and where all the parts are put together. 

Each workman here is at work upon 4 particular 
lot of knives, ail of one pattern Upon his work- 
bench are the various parts of the knives, pre- 
pared by other hands—the centre-scales that 
separate the blades; the outer brass scales or 
lining, with the German silver bolsters, which 
have been secured to the ends by a heavy drop- 
hammer; the wood, ivory or pearl scales; the 
springs and the wire for rivets. 

Each brass lining, with its covering, is put in a 
vise, and holes are drilled in it for the rivets. A 
brass wire is thrust through the middle of the 
handle toward the back. This secures the spring, 
and it is then broken off with nippers and headed 
down with a hammer. This holds the scales and 
springs. Another rivet through the bolster secures 
one blade, or two blades, if the knife has more 
than one blade hung at each end. 

The several parts are now put together. The 
next process is ‘‘hafting”’ or finishing the covers 
of the handle, which is done on a leather wheel 
coated with glue and emery. The rough edges 
are rounded and smoothed, and then the knives 
are carefully examined to see if the cutler has 
done his work properly. 

If the springs work easily and the blades close 
without striking, the knives are sent to the blade- 
polisher. 

On a wooden wheel covered with fine leather 
the ordinary blades are given a polish called a 
“glaze finish.’’ Fine grades of knives are given 
a ‘crocus finish’’—a mirror-like surface—on a 
leather wheel which revolves very slowly, in 
order that the blades shall not become heated and 
lose their temper. 

The knives are now taken to another room, 
where, on an oil-stone, the keen cutting edges are 
‘*set.’’ This done, the blades are closed, and the 
‘*buffing-wheel”’ gives the final polish to the out- 
side. The knives now leave the workshop, and in 
the wareroom are wiped with clean cotton cloths, 
wrapped in oiled Manilla paper, boxed and 
labelled. 

The making of a three-bladed knife may involve 
not fewer than one hundred operations, and may 
require handling by as many different workmen. 
In its numerous parts, such a knife may represent 
products from various parts of the world, even 
the sea yielding its share of material to the 
cutlery manufacturer. 

Our forests are hunted for the magnificent 
antlers of the American deer, which, once secured, 
are sawed into pieces which are finally riveted to 
their places in the handles of buck-horn knives. 
The heart of Africa is penetrated for elephant 
ivory, which is used on very fine knives. The 
mother-of-pearl comes from a variety of shells 
which are chiefly found on the south coast of 
Asia. Some of them are similar to an oyster- 
shell, and about twice as large as a man’s hand. 








The surface of the shell is curved and rough. 
In New York it is cut into scales of different 
sizes for large or small knives, and ground down 
until it is perfectly flat. Men’s lives are some- 
times sacrificed in the preparation of these rough 
pieces of pearl. The dust which arises from the 
grinding of them has a poisonous effect when 

taken into the lungs or the stomach, and an 
early death overtakes the majority of the 
workmen who continuously follow the trade. 

The cheaper knives have wooden handles, 
made of ebony from Madagascar or Ceylon, 
cocobolo from Brazil, or woods from our own 
American forests. 

The manufacture of pocket cutlery is com- 
paratively a new industry in this country. 
Nearly all the workmen engaged in it are 

foreigners, who learned their trade as boys in 
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or Solingen, Germany, the 


Sheffield, England, 
cutlery centres of the Old World. 
The subdivision of labor in knife-making is 


very rigid. A forger knows no other department 
than his own; his hand is trained to do no work 
but that. A grinder works over the wheel only. 
So jealously are these trades guarded that fathers 
give their sons training at the forge or over the 
grindstone as their best gift, and the sons receive 


that training as their only inheritance. E. F. 
———- $e — 
Por the Companion. 
FIRST CREATED 
nd there was light at God’s ae wane, 


And life came next in flowers, gr: 
But music first came on weird ori wind: harps ‘stirred 
And tidal moans of the primeval seas 


Eanest McGaFFEY. 


itieeeeiedn chanel —_—— 
ROYAL MARRIAGES. 


The betrothal of Prince Albert Victor, Duke of 
Clarence and Avondale, the eldest son of the 
Prince of Wales and prospective heir to the 
British throne, to the Princess Victoria Mary of 
Teck, is a noteworthy event in several respects. 
If the betrothal is followed by marriage, and they 
both live, this young couple in the natural course 
of events will become king and queen of Great 
Britain. 

The betrothal is declared by the London Times 
to be the result of a mutual personal affection. 
If this is true, Prince Albert Victor is following 
the example of his grandmother and father in 
gratifying his own inclinations, instead of making 
a marriage dictated by dynastic or political 
reasons. 

The marriage of Queen Victoria to Prince 
Albert of Saxe-Coburg was notably one of strong 
affection on both sides, and was succeeded by a 
long and happy wedded life. The marriage, too, 
of the Prince of Wales to the Princess Alexandra 
of Denmark was one in which the Prince obeyed 
a strong personal preference rather than reasons 
of state. 

Such marriages of affection between royal 
people are naturally more likely to be succeeded 
by happy wedded lives, than those arranged by 
diplomatists or concocted by princes in order to 
create or strengthen alliances between nations. 

Yet it is by no means true that all marriages 
which are the result of statecraft rather than of 
love turn out to be unhappy ones. The married 
lives of the present Czar of Russia, of the kings 
of Italy, Belgium and Greece, of the late Em- 
perors William I. and Frederic of Germany, and 
of the late King Alfonso of Spain, are instances 
of what are called dynastic marriages proving 
fortunate and happy. 

If the Princess Victoria Mary should in the 
course of time wear the crown of Great Britain 
as queen consort, she will be the first born and 
bred Englishwoman to do so for over three cen- 
turies and a half. The last English queen consort 
to occupy the throne was Katherine Parr, the 
sixth and last wife of Henry the Eighth. 

It is true that James the Second, before he came 
to the throne, married the daughter of the Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon; but she died before James 
became king; so that although she was the mother 








herself never sat upon the throne. George the 
Fourth, while Prince of Wales, married Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, but refused to acknowledge her pub- 
licly as his wife, and married again the Princess 
Caroline of Brunswick ; a marriage which turned 
out to be a wretchedly unhappy one. 

The engagement of Prince Albert Victor fol- 
lows the usual precedent in one respect. He is to 
marry a princess of royal blood, for his betrothed 
is a great-granddaughter of George the Third, her 
mother, formerly the Princess Mary of Cambridge, 
being a first cousin of Qaeen Victoria, and sister 
of the Duke of Cambridge, the present commander- 
in-chief of the British Army. 

The present royal family of Great Britain has 
departed from the custom of marriages with 
persons of royal blood in two instances. The 
Queen’s fourth daughter, Louise, married the 
Marquis of Lorne, who is of noble but not royal | 
blood; and the eldest daughter of the Prince of 
Wales married the Scottish Earl, since made 
Duke, of Fife. 

The British people are reported to be well 
pleased that the prince, who is probably destined 
to become their sovereign, has at the mature age 
of twenty-seven chosen a wife, and that the 
object of his choice is a native English woman 
and a scion of their royal family. Besides, 





Princess Victoria Mary has made herself very 
popular by her genial and attractive ways, and | 
the people call her endearingly the ‘Princess | 





WINTER APPLES. 

They, bring you a thought of the socmant trees, 

In blossomy April and leafy Ju 
And the sleepy droning of Rannbisbecs, 

In the lazy light of the afternoon, 
And tangled clover and bobolinks, 
Tiger-lilies and garden pinks. 

—St. Nicholas. 


. 


a 
HOW WARS BEGIN. 


It is almost fifty years since a shot has been | 
tired by an American soldier at a foreign foe. | 
We wish most earnestiy not only that the full | 
half-century of peace with all the world may be | 
rounded out, but that another half-century with- | 
out war may follow it. 

Nevertheless, at the time we write, the readers 
of the daily newspapers are assured in every 
issue that war with Chile is not only possible but 
probable, the cause of war—if it should unfor- 
tunately result—being an outrage perpetrated 
upon sailors of the United States cruiser Balti- 
more in the streets of Valparaiso, for which the 
Chilean Government offers neither compensation 
nor apology. 

When the relations between two countries are 
‘strained,’ the skill and tact of diplomatic 
representatives are put to their severest test. In 
the case before us it is certain that neither the 
national administration nor the people of the | 
United States desire war. 

The Baltimore affair seems to show that the 
Chileans are unfriendly to the United States, and 
nothing would be more agreeable to the people 
than evidence that this is not the true meaning of 
the incident. 

On the other hand it is hardly to be conceived 
as possible that the Chileans, exhausted by civil 
war, can desire a conflict with the United States. 

Nevertheless, if Chile would accept war rather 
than confess herself in the wrong and make 
amends, and if the government of this country 
looks upon what has taken place as an insult for 
which apology must be made, then war will 
come. 

It is the business of the foreign secretaries and 
the foreign ministers of the two countries to find 
a basis of agreement and harmony; but when 
each nation is suspicious of the other, small 
things are magnified in the popular mind. 

In the very midst of the war talk the Chilean 
Minister at Washington gave a dinner to Secretary 
Blaine. This incident was interpreted as :neaning 
either that the danger of war had been greatly 
exaggerated, or that the Chilean Government 
wished the people of this country to think that 
the danger was slight. 

Not many days afterward the new President of 
Chile was inaugurated at Santiago, and all the 
representatives of foreign governments at that 
capital were present, with the single exception of 
the American Minister. The fact of his absence 
was telegraphed and commented upon all over 
the world. Of course there was a reason for his 
absence, and that reason was connected with the 
relations between the United States and Chile. 
What was it? Every person interested in great 
questions the world over wished to know. 

Meantime, whatever was passing in the corre- 
spondence between the two governments was 
kept secret. It is wisely withheld from the 
public, which cannot help the government to 
avert war, and might easily, although with the 
most peaceable intentions, render futile all the 
efforts of the government in that direction. 

When the shadow of war, no matter how dis- 
tant and vague, falls upon two countries, their 
diplomatic correspondence with each other grows 
even more formal, stiff and ostentatiously 
courteous than it is in ordinary times. When 
war seems almost inevitable, the diplomatic 
notes become models of outward politeness, but 


| gentlemen. 





this tone only disguises a rasping and irritating 
bitterness of insinuation. 


We are not, of course, describing the corre- 


of the two future queens, Mary and Anne, she | spondence that has been passing between the 


United States and Chile. It has not been made 
public, and the danger of war is probably much 
less than the newspaper correspondents, eager for 
a sensation, would have us believe. We merely 
describe the course matters usually take just 
before a war. 

Even when war is not apprehended,—when it 
is only dreaded as a possibility,—governments 
put their armies and navies and their defences in 
a condition for service. This is merely a wise 
precaution, and sometimes is of itself sufficient 
to prevent hostilities. 

When the big boy begins to take off his coat, 
the little boy with whom he has been disputing 
begins to consider whether he really desires a 
fight or not. Sometimes a movement of the 
little fellow to remove his garment sets the big 
one to thinking if a brawi would not be a scandal. 
Aud when two nations are in their right minds, 
they never fight. 

ae ee ee 
ANONYMOUS LETTERS. 


Most of the readers of The Companion have 
probably heard of the Russian gir) artist in Paris, 
who, a year or two ago, was made famous after 
her death by the publication of her journal, in 
which all her thoughts, hates and loves since her 
childhood were exposed. 

A second volume, containing her letters, has 
just been published, and the ugiy fact comes to 
light that she was in the habit of writing anony- 


| mous letters to prominent men in France and 


England. 

If this dead girl could speak for herself now, 
she would say perhaps that, with all her wealth, 
youth and wit, her life was solitary, and that, 
longing for companionship, she took this way to 
find it. 

She opened her heart, with all of its aspirations, 
weaknesses and vanities; she described her own 
talents and beauty to one noted man after another, 


| hoping for sympathy, not supposing that she ever 


would be detected, or that the haughty Russian 
girl would be identified as the writer of these 
fervid letters. 

We should not bring this unpleasant matter 
before American girls but for the fear that some 
of them may make the mistake of this young 
woman. 

Many of our prominent literary men declare 
that they occasionally receive letters from unknown 
women, inviting correspondence, or exchange of 
poems or of soul confidences. Actors especially 
receive frequent epistles of this kind. 

In the majority of cases the writers are school 
girls, who fancy their disguise impenetrable. They 
are probably reserved and modest in their per 
sonal intercourse with the men they know; but 
impelled by loneliness or uncongenial surround. 
ings or the wish for “a lark,” they rush into an 
anonymous correspondence. 

If the man to whom they write isa gentleman, 
he will keep the secret of the foolish girl who has 
exposed her secret self, and placed her reputation, 
and it may be her happiness, in the power of a 
stranger of whom she knows nothing. 

But all authors and actors or singers are not 
Some of the men to whom the Russian 
girl wrote letters have learned their authorship, 
and exhibit them for the amusement of their 
friends. The public is amused by them now. 

No punishment more keen could fall upon the 
dead girl than to know that the world was laughing 
at her silly epistles, which were the result of folly 
rather than of crime. 


* 
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CHATEAU AND CABIN. 


A touching story is told of the beautiful Chateau 
de Ciergnon, one of the royal palaces of Belgium. It 
stands among the forests of Ardennes, high above 
the river Lesse, and has always been a favorite 
resort of the Belgian kings, who have filled it with 
their choicest treasures of art. 

Queen Marie Henriette occupied it during the 
Franco-German War. Before the battle of Sedan 
was over she turned the palace into a military 
hospital. The beautiful rooms were fitted as 
separate wards for the wounded French and 
German soldiers. 

Nurses and surgeons of their own nationality 
were ready for each. The upper stories were 
given up to the physicians and attendants, and the 
queen herself became a head nurse, going from 
bed to bed with help and comfort. Both armies 
learned to love “the good queen.” 

A mile or two outside of the town of Winchester, 
in Virginia, there stood a few years ago a little 
cabin, with a slanting, moss-covered roof. A 
potato patch surrounded it. Behind it lay a dreary 
stretch of pine woods. 

Nothing could be more bare or commonplace 
than this shanty; yet miserable as it was, it had 
been the House Beautiful to many despairing 
souls, who found in it safety and a fresh chance 
for life during the war. 

In it there lived an old negro woman, who knew 
nothing about North and South, patriotism or 
rebellion. The Union army and that of the Con- 
federates, now one and now the other, occupied 
Winchester, and there was fighting upon the 
adjacent hills. 

To Aunt Juny the soldiers in gray or in blue 
were only so many “poh chillun” who needed her. 
She brought wounded men after every battle to 
her cabin, secreted them, nursed them until they 
were well, and started them on their way home. 
ward. 

The food and medicine which she gave them, the 
very bed in which they lay, were taken from her 
own hard necessities. She knew nothing of the 
history or character of the men whom she nursed 
—scarcely their names. They were so many hurt 
and friendless children, and the mother’s heart 
under her black skin bade her take care of them. 

The two great wars are over. In Ardennes and 
Virginia the fierce battles and the suffering, even 
the heroism, are remembered with a shudder and 
a sigh. 

But the houses in which these two women, the 
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queen and the slave, tended the wounded and 
dying are shown with tender pride. 

No monument is so noble as that which tells of 
man’s love for his brother-man. 


_ 
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ROSSINI’S BIOGRAPHER. 


Early in the career of Rossini, the great com- 
poser, some of the French musical critics wrote 
satirical articles about him. They called him 
“M. Crescendo;” some gave him the nickname, 
“M. Vacarmini.” Rossini found a champion whom 
he did not need in a witty, irrepressible and 
reckless journalist who signed himself ‘‘Stendhal.” 
His real name was Beyle. 

Stendhal found that the surest way to attract 
attention to himself was to contradict others and 
draw them into a discussion. Accordingly he 
contradicted every one and discussed all subjects, 
whether he did or did not know anything about 
them. 

One of his bold strokes was made when he 
professed an ardent admiration for Rossini, whose 
biography he wrote, an absurd but entertaining 
biography in which he pretended to repeat what 
the great master had said to him, and what he had 
replied. 

He described, imagination aiding him, Rossini’s 
manner of life, his methods of work, and his 
experiences in the different cities he visited. 

One day “Stendhal” was calling on Madame 
Pasta, the singer. Rossini had now become im- 
mensely popular in Paris, and Stendhal in his own 
circle enjoyed the reputation of being his intimate 
friend. 

When Rossini was announced Stendhal looked 
troubled, took a hasty farewell, and disappeared. 

Madame Pasta turned to Rossini in surprise. 

“Have you quarrelled with M. Beyle? Why did 
you not speak to him?” 

“M. Beyle? This is the first time I ever heard 
the name,” replied Rossini. 

“M. Stendhal, then—your biographer.” 

“Oh, what—was that he?” cried the composer. 
“I am sorry you did not make us acquainted. I 
want to thank him for a coat which he says he lent 
me, on an occasion which I do not recall,” and he 
smiled a trifle ironically. 

It was true that he and Beyle had never met, and 
Beyle’s “biography” was imaginary, or was made 
up of more or less authentic anecdotes which he 
gathered here and there. The subject of it had 
greater things to think of, and he was more amused 
than annoyed at the stories which Beyle and others 
invented about him. 





OO 
COSTLY VICES. 


The net cost to the people of the United States 
of a single great lottery, which has been so far 
proscribed by the laws that no one is permitted to 
send to ita letter through the mails, is about twelve 
million dollars a year. It is said that, in spite of 
the laws against the use of the mails by or for the 
lottery, its business does not decrease. 

The annual report of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue shows that the business of 
manufacturing intoxicating liquors has grown in 
the past year to a magnitude which it had never 
reached before. 

The spirits produced and deposited in distillery 
warehouses during the last fiscal year amounted 
to about one hundred and sixteen million gallons, 
and the quantity of spirits in the distillery ware- 
houses at the end of the year was one hundred 
and thirteen million gallons—the largest quantity 
ever known in these places. 

Outside of the warehouses there were, according 
to the figures of the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
about one hundred and fifty-three million gallons 
of spirituous liquor in the country. 

A total of two hundred and sixty-six million 
gallons of spirits, to be consumed chiefly by the 
people of the United States! It would require a 
vivid imagination to conceive a tithe of the crime, 
misery, suffering, wretchedness and death that is 
included in that vast bulk of intoxicating liquor. 

It is estimated that the liquor consumed in the 
country costs the people one billion dollars a year. 
This is a statement which can readily be believed, 
in view of the Revenue Bureau’s showing of the 
amount produced. 

Not every one participates directly in the losses 
caused by the lottery evil and the liquor evil, but 
every one suffers indirectly as the result of them. 
So vast a loss and damage to the whole community 
is a loss and damage to every member of it. 


+ 
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DIRTY AND VAIN. 


Strange as it may seem, the words of the grave- 
digger in Hamlet influenced a retired German 
minister to select a tanner’s house for his home. 
The Rey. J. C. Young, an English clergyman, 
records in his “Journal,” that while in Heidelberg 
he took lessons in German of Doctor Huhle, who 
had retired to that town from the pastorate of a 
Lutheran church in London. 

“He was, without exception, the dirtiest and 
dingiest man I ever set eyes upon,” writes Mr. 
Young. He lodged ata tanner’s, and the student 
of German found it no easy matter, in mounting 
the stairs, to pick his way through the blood- 
stained skins which were spread upon them to dry. 
Annoyed at the sight and the odor, Mr. Young 
asked the old man how he came to select such a 
house for his quarters. 

“I took dese lodgings on brincible!” replied the 
German. “Know you not vat your myriad-minded 
poet says? Ven Hamlet asks de clown by de 
grave shide, ‘How long vill a man lie i’ de earth 
ere he rot?’ de clown say, ‘Iv he be not rotten 
before he die, he’ll last eight or nine year.’ A 
tanner vill last you nine years. And vy? Because, 
for de same reason vich kept flesh-butchers from 
catching de cholera ven all else in deir neighbor- 
hood had it.” 


The old German was a vain man. Mr. Young, 


finding him one day looking over a pile of sermons 
and manuscripts, asked: 

“Have you never published any of your many 
compositions?” 

“Saar!” he answered, with an air of importance, 





THE YOUTH’S 
“you are not de erst persone who have asked me | 
dat question mit surprise. Der Herr von Nohden, 
dee Librarian of dee Breeches Mooseum at 
London, von day say to me ver plain, ‘Mein goote 
freund, vy do you not bublish?’ I shook mein 
head. ‘Oh,’ said dat great man, ‘you musht 
bublish! You musht indeed! I vill speak out! 
You must let someding out of dat brain, or it vill 
bursht!’”’ 


COMPOUND INTEREST. 


A new way of laying up money is described by a 
writer in the Contemporary Review, and the story is 
the more interesting because of the celebrity of the 
involuntary inventor of the method in question— 
no less a person than the author of the Biglow 
Papers. In 1855, says the writer, Longfellow 
having resigned his place as professor of modern 
languages and literature in Harvard College, 
Lowell was appointed his successor, with leave of 
absence to perfect himself in his studies. 

Lowell at once went abroad, but did not remain 
so long as he had intended. In later years he used 
to tell how he happened to cut short his European 
studies. é | 

It appears that he left instructions with his | 
London bankers to notify him as soon as his | 
account was reduced to a specified sum. Then he | 





settled down to his work, drawing upon his bankers | _ 


as he needed moncy, but keeping no account of his 
drafts. He was still in the midst of his studies, 
when one day he received word that his balance | 
had been cut down to the specified figures. 

The news was surprising; he had supposed 
himself still well within his limits; but as he had 
no records of his own there was of course no 
disputing the banker’s statement, even had it 
occurred to him to do so. He packed up at once 
and returned to America. 

Some years afterward he received a letter from 
the bankers, stating that, owing to the error of a | 
clerk, his account had been charged with a certain | 
sum which had been drawn, not by him, but by | 
another Lowell, a kinsman of his. 

The bankers apologized for the blunder, and of 
course had placed the amount of the draft, with 
compound interest, at his credit. They kindly | 
suggested that if he were not in present want of | 
the money, they would invest it for him in a way | 
which they believed would turn out to his advan. | 
tage. | 

Mtr. Lowell thanked them, and asked them to | 
invest the amount at their discretion. About a | 
year afterward he received a draft for nearly seven 

undred pounds, and found it very timely, as he 
was just then wishing to furnish a house. Thanks 
to his own carelessness and the blunder of a clerk, 
he was able to do it in a fairly sumptuous manner. 


| 
A JAPANESE GAME. | 
| 


The most popular of all the in-door pastimes of 
the Japanese is a game called “Go.” It is the 
great resource of most of the visitors to the hot- 
springs, and is often played there from morning 
till night, save for the time devoted to bathing and 
eating. “Go” clubs and professors of the art are 
found in all the large cities. It is said that “Go” 
may with justice be considered more difficult than 
our game of chess. The game was introduced 
into Japan from China in the early part of the 
eighth century. 


“Go” is played ona square wooden board. Nine- 
teen straight lines crossing each other at right | 
onenee make three hundred and sixty-one crosses 
(called me) at the points of intersection. These | 
may be occupied by a hundred and eighty white 
and a hundred and eighty-one black men. 

The object of the game is to enclose the crosses, 
and capture as many of the adversary’s men as | 
possible. 

There are nine spots on the board, called seimokee, 
supposed to represent the chief celestial bodies, 
while the white and black men represent day and 
night, and the number of crosses the three hun. 
dred and sixty degrees of latitude, exclusive of 
the central one, which is called taikyokee ; that is, 
the Primordial Principle of the Universe. 

In playing, if the combatants are equally 
matched, they take the white men (called “stones” 
by the Japanese) alternately; if unequal, the 
weaker player always takes the black, and odds 
are also given him by allowing him to occupy 
the spots—that is, to place stones upon them at the 
outset of the game. 

“Go” is such a complicated ~ that the per- 
sonal instruction of a teacher is indispensable to | 
one who wishes to learn it. Even with this help | 
very few foreigners have succeeded in getting 
— a rudimentary knowledge of it. | 

t is true, however, that one persevering man, 
a German named Korschett, has actually succeeded | 
in taking out a diploma which certifies his profici- | 
ency in this interesting but most difficult game. 
& 1 





NOT TO BE HIRED. 


The death of ex-President Thomas Hill, of 
Harvard College, has brought out many anecdotes 
of his quiet life, a life so retired that possibly few 
recent graduates of the college knew that the 
predecessor of President Eliot was living. A 
writer tells in the Critic the following anecdote, 
illustrating his unpretending manner and appear 
ance: 


A lady one day saw a roughly dressed man at | 
work on the trees in a Portland garden, and stopped 
to ask: 

“What are you doing to those tree-trunks?” 

“Girdling them, madam, with printer’s ink and 
cotton,” was the reply. “It will keep off canker 
worms.” 

“How much does it cost?” inquired she. 

“About twenty-five cents apiece.” 

“Well, I wish you would come and girdle ours. 
What is your name?” 

“Hill,” the laborer replied; but to her repeated 
request that he would undertake her own trees, he 
returned an evasive answer. That night she told 
the story to her husband, and he burst into a roar 
of laughter. | 

“What is the matter?” she cried. | 

“Why,” said he, “that laborer was the Rev. Dr. 
Hill, late President of Harvard, one of the leading 
mathematicians living, and the recently appointec 
pastor of the First Parish Church.” 





“THINK.” 


Stothard, an English painter, was noted for his 
certainty of hand. An anecdote related by Leslie, 
a brother-artist, shows how he acquired the sure- 
ness that gave him fame. 


Stothard was showing some early drawings from 
the antique, made while he was a student of the 
Academy. They were begun and finished with | 

en and ink only, and Leslie remarked “that they | 
ooked like beautiful line engravings.” 

“I adopted this plan,” —* Stothard, ‘“be- 
cause, as I could not alter a line, it obliged me to 
think before I touched the paper.” | 


COMPANION. 


For Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma, Catarrh, 
and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy 
can be found than “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” [Adv. 


A sure test of greatness is to be used as a standard, 


and when the country doctor or cheap city grocer tells | 
the consumer that this or that Flavoring Extract is | 


better than Burnett's, we consider it a victory for 
Burnett’s. [Adv. 





| EASTMAN COLLEGE, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., 


| offers both sexes the best advantages for a practical 


business education at the lowest cost. Open all 


the year. Business houses supplied with competent 


assistants. No charge for situations furnished. Stenog- | 


raphy taught. Address as above for Illus. Catalogue. 


You 
Can 
Have 





no idea how comfortable, convenient and serviceable | 


THE ALFRED DOLCE FELT SLIPPERS 
are, until you have tried a pair yourself. They are 
warm, strong, and will wear longer than leather 
slippers. We will send a pair of the slippers shown by 
cut in this advertisement to any address, prepaid, for 
first quality (black): Ladies’ sizes, $1.50; 
Men’s sizes, $1.75. Second quality (dark 
rs y), just as durable: Ladies’, $1.25; Men’s, 

1.36. Catalogue and Price List sent on 
application. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., Sole Agents, 


44 East 14th St., Union Square, New York. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 





“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which | 
pe the operations of 
| by 


igestion and nutrition, and 

a careful application of the fine properties of well 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 


gradually built up until strong enough to resist every | 


tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is 


| a weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 


keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.”—“Civil Service Gazette.” 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only | 


in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus : 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeceopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


ONE HUNDRED © 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


GIVEN AWAY. 








Good Roads. 


It 1s very desirable to promote a healthy in- 
terest on the above subject among the growing 
hope of the nation, and educate them to its im- 
portance. 


To aid in this the Pope Mfg. Co., whose 
resident, Col. Albert A. Pope, is well known 
or his earnest efforts in the direction ot High- 
way Improvement, will give away 


One Hundred Columbia Bicycles. 


_ These are to be given to boys and young men 
in High and Preparatory Schools, Academies 
and Colleges throughout the United States, for 
the best essays on the subject of “GOOD 
ROADS,” in‘any of its various phases. 


Every Student 
is invited and urged to enter the contest. 
Full particulars sent on application to the 


ROAD DEPARTMENT, 


POPE MFG. CO., 


221 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
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Proper Food for Infants. 


How can the Little Ones be Happy, 
Healthy and Hearty @ 


Dame Nature provides the best food for babies, 
| but there are often cases where it is impossible to 
| feed the child naturally or where such feeding, 
| because of some unhealthy condition, is absolutely 
dangerous. 

Then there is need of a substitute that contains 
the constituents of human milk. Such a substitute 
is Lactated Food, and how well it does its duty is 
best shown by the picture below. 





| This little girl is the child of Mr. and Mrs. G. W. 
Raymond, of East Harpswell, Maine. The mother 
| wrote: “Every one said our baby would never live 
to be three months old. But we used Lactated Food 
for her, and she is now sixteen months old and 
perfectly healthy. Our heart-felt thanks go out to 
the discoverer of this food, for it saved our baby.” 
There is no secret about Lactated Food and even 
the most cautious physicians, like Dr. Agnew and 
| Dr. Guernsey, advise its use. 

Sugar of milk is the basis of mother’s milk; it is 
the basis of Lactated Food. With it is combined 
the strengthening and health-giving parts of 
wheat, oats, and barley, together with the neces 
sary bone-forming elements. Every precaution is 
taken to insure its purity and perfection, and the 
result is a nourishing food that makes the little 
ones happy, healthy and hearty. 

Lactated Food is not a medicine, yet by regulat 

ing the digestion and supplying the natural ele 
ments for proper growth, it prevents and over- 
|comes colic, poor sleep, and the other troubles 
| that afflict infants. 
Physicians everywhere prescribe it, and thou- 
| sands of mothers recommend it from having seen 
|in their own families its wonderful nourishing 
qualities. 

Twenty-five cents will buy enough of it at any 
good drug store to make ten pints of the food that 
| will please and nourish and strengthen the infant 

It is a safe, simple, invaluable food for infants, 

and they like, thrive upon it, and grow healthy 
| and strong. 








The manufacturers of Lactated Food, WELLS, RICHARD 
son & Co., Burlington, Vt., offer to mail a full-sized can 
| of Lactated Food to any reader of Tuk Youtn’s Com 
| PANION for 2 cents. Beautiful birthday card and val 
| uable book free to any mother on request. 
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ete eee Fruit Trees’ —F ree. Amer. 
| Garden says: Novel, USEFUL, tothe point. Grange Juad\ 


LAST & BEAR like WHOLE \] 
ROOT Trees; see ‘Fruits sik 


‘armer: Ably written, gives trusty INFORMATION. Cai. 
Fruit Grower : Burprising LOW prices! Apple, Pear,Cher- 
ry,Plum,PRUNE, Peach,Ap't,Quince,Nut,Or.Trees, Grafts, \ 
ROBEB—everything. No larger stock in U.8. No BETTER 
Nocheaper. STARK BROS., 5st 8t., Louisiana, 
Mo.—Founded 1825; OLDEST. 1000 Acres; LARGEST N 
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Industry. 


The Story 


of what The Youth’s Companion has done 
in making Home Industries possible would be 
very interesting. Hundreds of thousands of 
young people have been stimulated to learn 
how to “do things"’ at home. Large numbers 
of boys have made the trade they thus learned 
the stepping-stone to successful careers. 

It was in 1875 we constructed and offered 
the first low-priced, practical Foot-power 
Scroll-Saw ever made. The demand has been 
prodigious ever since. We have had to order 
as many as 10,000 at a time. 


The Rogers Scroll-Saw, 


which is the result of many years of experi- 
ence and improvement, is the most satisfac- 
tory in its work of any Amateur Foot-power 
Scroll-Saw. It is a delight to use it. Let us 
describe it: 

The Balance Wheel is 4 1-4 inches in diam- 
eter, and has a rim of solid Emery for grind- 
ing and polishing. 

The machine is provided with a Dust 
Blower and with a Tilting Table for inlaying. 
With each machine we give 24 Saw Blades, 
Screwdriver, Belt Hooks, Direction Sheet, 
Wrench, 70 Designs, and 6 Drill Points. 

The Saw alone weighs 25 Ibs.; with Box, 45 
Ibs. Each machine is set up, run, and care- 
fully inspected before leaving the factory. 


It is the Right Thing 


for a boy of mechanical turn of mind. It will 
be of lasting interest ; it will be instructive ; it 
may also be a source of immediate pecuniary 
profit. Price of this fine machine, with 
extras, $3.50. Express or freight charges 
paid by receiver. 
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For the Companion. 


MY FAMOUS SITTERS. 
By George P. A. Healy. 


Second PAPER. 


In 1879 I painted my portrait of Gambetta, 
intended for Mr. Washburne. Gambetta was also 
from the south of France; indeed, it seems as 
though the sun were necessary to ripen eloquence. 
Gambetta was born at Cahors, a picturesque little 
town, and never lost his rolling accent, which so 
adds to the force of a fine tirade. 

It has always been said that Mirabeau would not 
have been quite Mirabeau without his accent, and 
that, had a northern man said the famous: Nous 
sommes ici par la volonté du peuple, et nous n’en 
sortirons que par la force des baionnettes! (We are 
here by the will of the people, and we shall go 
only at the point of the bayonet!) it would not 
have made the impression it did. 

Gambetta has often been compared to Mirabeau 
for his impetuous eloquence and his influence on 
the masses of the people. He was not a correct 
speaker; he cared little for academic eloquence, 
and his speeches, published since his death, hardly 
give an idea of the tremendous torrent of the 
spoken words. The voice was powerful, the 
gestures appropriate; and above all, the man was 
so much in earnest, so carried away himself by the 
passion of the moment, that it was almost impos- 
sible to resist him. 

From his youth, when, as a poor student of law, 
he went to Paris, he almost at once took position 
as a leader. His young comrades flocked about 
him. He never doubted that he was destined to 
do great things; they never doubted it either. It 
is said that Thiers, as 2 mere boy, was wont to 
say: “When I am in the ministry, I shall do so and 
so;” and what would have seemed ridiculous 
boasting in another was quite natural with him, 
and no one ever thought of smiling. 

Not more than Thiers did Gambetta doubt of the 
future. Only his future was destined to be a short 
one. He died at forty-three years of age. 

Personally, Gambetta was much courted, and 
his friends loved him dearly. He had that rare 
gift, charm. And yet he was full of faults. He 
never could rid himself of certain rough habits, 
contracted in his youth. Accustomed especially 
to men’s society, he was at times a little coarse, 
and in the habit of putting himself much at his 
ease wherever he happened to be. 

1 remember that my first impression of the 
great orator was not a favorable one. It was in 
1875, at a well-known political lady’s house, where 
all the leaders of the Republican party assembled 
regularly. 

Gambetta had spoken that day at the Chamber 
with even more than ordinary success; enthusiasm 
was at its height, and he was the great man of the 
day. 

He came late, and though usually when he went 
into society he took refuge in the smoking-room,— 
where, surrounded by his usual court, he could 
drink beer and talk with perfect freedom,—that 
evening he went into the drawing-room. Seated, 
or rather, half reclining on a lounge, he was 
immediately surrounded by the most charming 
young women of society, who, seated all around 
the lounge, seemed to be in adoration before this 
popular idol. 

It would have been difficult for any man to 
remain, M spite of such flattery, quite simple and 
unspoiled. With my American ideas on the 
subject of feminine dignity, I own that this little 
scene shocked me greatly. 

But these were, after all, but small defects. When 
we think of the immense popularity of this young 
man, after the disastrous war of 1870-71, and of the 
way in which power seemed to be thrust upon 
him; when we reflect that it would have been easy 
to usurp more than the surname of “dictator,” 
which his adversaries gave him, and that with 
proud and pure patriotism he refrained from 
making use of the dangerous weapon he held in 
his hand, we can but admire him. 

With many faults, he had one great virtue: he 
loved his country above all things—more than 
himself. 

As a sitter, he was particularly simple-mannered 
and pleasant. He had real sympathy for America 
and Americans—theoretically at least, for he had 
but few opportunities of meeting my country- 
people, and he did not speak a word of English. 

But with all Republicans brought up during the 
Empire, America was a sort of rallying word; and 
1 fear that, in the fancy of many an enthusiastic 
youth, our country was endowed with more stoical 
and pure republican virtues than it could honestly 
lay claim to. Spartan simplicity is perhaps not 
the invariable rule of our fashionable society. 

When Genera] Grant made his tour through 
Europe, accompanied by his wife and son, he 
wished to meet Gambetta. In the high official 
world in which General Grant was mostly invited, 
a meeting with Gambetta was not likely to occur 
at that time. As I was acquainted with Gambetta, 
General Grant expressed his desire to me. 

I was fortunate enough to have both these great 
men at my table. If, in the smoking-room, 
Gambetta sometimes allowed himself a certain 
license, in the presence of General Grant and our 
other friends it would have been impossible to 
imagine a better-mannered, more courtly gentle- 
man. He had evidently determined to make a 
good impression, and he certainly succeeded. 

The contrast between the two was a very striking 
one. Grant, with his- characteristic, square 
American head, full of will and determination, his 
reddish beard sprinkled with gray, his spare 
gestures and his taciturnity; and this Frenchman, 
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with his southern, exuberant manner, his gestures, 
his quick replies, the mobility of expression of his 
rather massive face, some premature white in the 


very black hair and beard, his one eye full of fire 


}and expression (the other was a glass eye), his 


rather heavy person, but easy and rapid move- 
ments; the two seemed representatives of their 
two nations. 

Gambetta spoke no English, and Grant did not | 
attempt to speak French. But they said, very | 
flattering things to each other, which one of my | 
daughters was kept busy translating. Each was 
delighted with the other. Indeed, in order to 
disagree, the first requisite is to dispense with an 
interpreter. 

In another trifling matter the contrast was very | 
strong. Grant confided to Mrs. Healy that all | 
these grand dinners, at which he was present day 
after day, with their innumerable dishes and 
varied wines, wearied him, and that he would give 
them all for a good honest dish of pork and beans! 
In the midst of his sparkling talk and charming 
amiability, the Frenchman found means of studying 
the “menu” with a connoisseur’s attention; his 
choice fell upon the most refined, truffled and 
unhealthy of the dishes. Seeing my daughter, who 
sat by him, take a slice of roast beef, he gently 
reproached her for not choosing such or such a 
delicacy instead. 

His fondness for the good things of this world 
was destined to play him an ugly trick. Probably 
he would have died young, for he spent his 
strength in overwork and in pleasures, too; but his 
liking for truffles and highly-spiced dishes helped, 
it is said, to hasten his end. 


——————¢e—_____—__- 
For the Companion. 


“TER LAP.’ 


During my sojourn in the “Acadian Country” of 
Nova Scotia, I made the acquaintance of a Digby 
Frenchman, one Jacques Hebert, lineal descendant 
of Michel Hebert, one of the few 
Grand Pré settlers who escaped 
the doom of expulsion in 1755. 
Jacques, by choice, for he was 
said to be an excellent ship-car- 
penter, usually busied himself 
trawling for shad in the Basin of 
Minas. I ran across him in the 
village of Parrsboro, and we 
speedily came to speaking terms. 

“Tiens ! He speak de French of 
de book!” was his surprised ex- 
clamation, when I addressed him 
in his own tongue. 

His characterization of my 
French was too true. He, how- 
ever, fortunately for me, mistook 
my bookish accent for the correct 
Parisian, which all Acadians and 
French-Canadians hold in great 
respect. Jacques at once became 
all kindness to me. 

He invited me soon to accom. 
pany him on one of his seining 
trips down the Bay of Fundy. It 
was while rounding Cape Blomi- 
don on our return, that he pointed 
to Partridge Island in the dis- 
tance and told me the story of 
“The Leap” as he had received it 
from the lips of his grandfather. 

“The Leap” is a name locally 
given to a particular part of the 
precipice of Partridge Island, 
which lies just across Minas 
Channel from Mount Blomidon. 
Beyond Blomidon extend the 
marshes of Grand Pré, sheltered 
from the turbulent tides by dykes, 
and from the blasts of the north 
wind by a low range of mount. 
ains. 

“Partridge Island” is somewhat 
inaccurately named, for it is not 
wholly disconnected from the 
picturesque northern or Parrs- 
boro shore. It appears to be the 
abrupt northern end of a high, 
igneous ridge, that of old barred 
the Bay of Fundy from the Basin 
of Minas. When the tides of the 
Bay had cleanly cut the Channel 
of Minas through that barrier, 
the promontory called Partridge 
Island was left almost wholly 
surrounded by water. 

Sheer from its base on the bed of Minas Channel, | 
the precipice rises to the height of between two | 
and three hundred feet. At low tides the silvery 
waters of the Basin leave the rocky promontory | 
high above the long sweep of pebbled beach that 
curves round the wooded shores. Four hours later | 
the Atlantic tide, returning with mist, surges and | 
foams at the foot of the wall of rock, and gradually 
swells to a depth of forty feet. 

Qften I had stood on the summit of the bare 
northern wall, and gazed, fascinated and fearful, 
down upon the hoarse flood below. Why this spot 
was called “The Leap” I had often asked in vain. 

“*The Leap?’ That’s where old Michel Hebert, | 
my great-grandfather, jumped over. Not that he | 
was then old. He was only twenty, though a 
married man,” said Jacques, and he proceeded to 
tell me the story with detail. 

“Michel Hebert and two companions,” said 
Jacques, bringing his boat’s head into the wind, 
lighting his pipe, settling comfortably down to his 
tale, and speaking with a fluent command of his 
patois, “gave the English two days’ chase across 
the Cobequids after the surrender of Beauséjour. 
He and his two comrades had gone across from 
Grand Pré to fight along with Vergor and Le 
Loutre. They were anxious to get speedily back | 
to their families at Minas. | 

“Winslow, the English commander, had sailed | 
from Beauséjour, and they believed his purpose 
was to capture the people at Grand Pré and hold | 
them for transportation. Already the people at 
Tantramar were in custody. 

“By lurking in the woods the three might easily | 


have escaped the English scouts, but to save time 
they made for the nearest way, with their pursuers 
closely following. 

“My great-grandfather expected to find a Mic- 


mac camp near Partridge Island, and canoes to | 


cross the channel. But the Indians had moved 
inland and hidden their canoes in the woods. 

“Nothing remained for the three Acadians except 
to surrender or fight against heavy odds. They 
resolved to fight, because that offered them a bare 
chance of escaping to warn their endangered 
families. 

“Concealing their movements as well as they 
could, they scaled the northern face of Partridge 
Island and reached the summit. There they chose 
good positions for defence and awaited their foes. 

“The English were twelve to three. 
shots both Michel’s comrades fell. He, retreating 
for better shelter, came to where the floor of the 
forest stopped suddenly at the edge of the preci- 
pice. 
wide line of search. 

“My great-grandfather looked down, hoping to 
see some chance of hiding under the brow, but its 
aspect offered him only a gleam of hope. 

“Twelve or fifteen feet below the edge of the 


cliff he saw a shelf of rock, seemingly of no | 


great width, running nearly horizontal for a few 


yards and soon tapering away to nothing. Beyond | 


that no ledge, nothing but empty air, appeared 
between his eyes and the beach. But he knew 
that a succession of such narrow ledges were prob. 
ably hidden by the projection which he could see. 
He resolved to spring down to this projection. 

“A half-second in space, and he felt his feet 
strike on the ledge below. He staggered for one 
moment, then half-falling till his breast touched 
the cliff, he remained motionless, rigid, fearing to 
turn round and look down from his giddy situation. 


| Then, hearing his enemies shouting above, he 
| crouched full length against the wall of rock, and 


lay completely concealed from their observation. 
“Darkness fell. The hunters, uncertain whether 
he had evaded them in the woods or descended the 








The Leap 


precipice by some path unknown to them, departed, 
and Michel was left alone on the island. All night 
he remained crouching or lying on his narrow shelf, 
fearing to move lest he should step off into the 
black, blank air. 

“At daybreak the real nature of the cliff pre- 
sented itself to Michel—no foothold between him 
and the ground above; nothing but an even wall of 


| stone, leaning outward if leaning at all. 


“To make u&e of his hunting-knife to cut holds in 
the rock was a plan which at once suggested itself. 
A few strokes of the knife and the blade broke. 

“He was imprisoned on the narrow shelf. 

“Below him, at the foot of the cliff, the tide, now 
risen almost to the full, foamed and tumbled 
invisibly under mist. A leap into its depths from 
so great a height promised certain destruction. 

“He had eaten nothing since the day before; and 
now, pinched by hunger and chilled by the cold 
night air, he was tempted to cast himself into the 
sea. But no sane man could hope to rise alive 
after a plunge from such a height. 

“Was there no other way of reaching the water? 
Obviously, the idea of climbing down that distance 
by his hands and feet was even more impracticable 
than that of scaling the face of the cliff to the 
summit. 

“If the desperate man only had arope! About 
thirty feet beneath him, and a few feet out of the 
vertical, was another ledge, apparently little 
narrower than that on which he stood. 

“Michel had often looked up from the sea at the 
cliff, and he remembered that, though beetling, it 
seemed to rise by a succession of narrow shelves 


After a few | 


Michel could hear the English coming in a | 
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and well-marked seams. With the aid of 


a rope 
his safe descent, he imagined, might be almost 


assured. 

“Rope he had not; but he had his clothing. He 
had, especially, his leggings of tough moose-hide. 
With his broken knife-blade he soon cut the 
leather into strips and tested them with all his 
| strength. The pieces seemed stout enough to 
support his light weight. But when knotted 
| together they were yet too short to reach the 
| required distance. 

**Michel’s frieze coat next came under the knife; 
then his stent shirt of homespun. The rope all 
but touched; it was enough to land him safely on 
| the second ledge, if he could but fasten it firmly to 
| the first. 

“This he was able to do, for one end of the shelf 
was separated from the main rock by a crack 
several feet long. At that place the ledge looked, 
| from above, something like the end of a plank or 
sill, and beneath this point the rock, as Michel saw 
| by peering over, was fashioned like the end ofa 
bracket. 
| “The whole shelf, you understand, was only a 
sort of stone bracket. 

“My great-grandfather was fastening his rope 
around that end, lying on his face, feeling nervous 
about his body being so close to the edge, when he 
saw he was making a bad mistake in tying the 
rope so tightly around the projection. In his 
excitement he had nearly forgotten that he would 
need the cord again, and must therefore arrange it 
so that he might shake the fastening loose from 
below. 

“That required a loop at the top, and in making 
this loop Michel perceived that he had reduced 
his rope’s length by three or four feet. Still, he 
believed there was enough left to let his feet touch 
the shelf below. 

“He was right; it carried him the right distance, 
and by a cautious swing he stood safely thirty feet 
lower than the first ledge. 

“Squeezing his body close against the rock, he 
found scarcely more than standing-room. But the 
rope, though it slanted inward, 
steadied him. Then a shocking 
certainty came into his mind. 
He had not enough rope in his 
hands to shake loose the loop 
above. 

“Before he tried he knew he 
must fail, and the life seemed 
going out of him for a few mo 
ments. 

“Then he vainly shook the rope 
again and again. He clung hard 
to the cord lest he should fall, 
with the tremors that came over 
him. As he shivered, he held on 
so tightly that his feet left the 
rock, and again he swung out- 
ward in the air. 

“The call on his strength seemed 
to steady him. Back he swung 
again and looked down. 

“The mist of morning covered 
the sea’s surface, and up out, of 
it came the little murmur of a 
tide just beginning to recede. 
Because of the hazy clouds that 
clung about the face of the preci- 
pice, the distance beneath seemed 
infinite, and to drop would be 
like falling from the sky. But 
Michel knew he must soon jump 
voluntarily, or faint under the 
strain of fear, or fall with the 
trembling that he was sure would 
recur. 

“He made up his mind, and let 
go the rope as past usefulness to 
him. 

“At the very moment when 
it dangled and swung three or 
four feet beyond his reach, the 
thought that he might have 
climbed up by it and rearranged 
the loop came into his head. 
Then he leaned out as far as he 
dared in vain reach for the cord. 
He lay down with knife in hand 
and strove to bring itin. Some. 
times he succeeded in touching it 
with the blade, but always failed 
to move it toward him. 

“In one of these efforts he 
thought he was almost over. 
Drawing in his arm suddenly to 
save himself by placing that 
hand on the rock, he struck the 
knife sharply. It sprung from his quivering grasp, 
and fell away to the sea. 

“Michel rolled over inward, lay for a moment 
face upward, turned again and pressed his face 
close to the cliff. Then he lay quaking with 
imaginings of the horror at his back. 

“The outgoing tide admonished him to decide 
quickly. Its ebbing, he knew, would soon leave 
below him not a plunge into yielding and deep 
water, but only the rock-strewn floor of Minas 
Basin. To stay where he was much longer would, 
he was sure, be impossible, for the fearful nature 
of his situation would destroy, before long, his 
power to endure. 

“He hesitated no longer, but rose to his feet 
resolved. The determination gave him a desperate 
calmness of nerve and thought. 

“My great-grand father debated whether to lunge 
out head-first and arms extended, or jump upward 
and outward, in hope that his feet might first reach 
the water and break the blow for the vital organs 
of his body. Holding his breath, he sprang. 





“On the afternoon of the same day Winslow’s 
squadron sailed up the Basin of Minas, without 
catching sight of Michel’s body. Good reason— 
my great-grandfather was ashore at the time! He 
had been picked up by a party of Micmacs 
returning from fishing. They were turning the 
promontory of Partridge Island at the moment of 
his plunge. 

“Lucky for him that they were. The fall had 
knocked the breath and consciousness out of him. 
He was bruised outside, sore inside, and incapable 
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of moving for days after the Indians carried him 
to their camp. 

“Much to his astonishment, he found that no 
English ships had anchored in Minas Basin. They 
had sailed up the Piziquid River to Fort Edward, 
to return a few days later and carry out the decree 
of the English government. 

“Meantime Michel, accompanied by his wife 
and their two children, paddled away to seek 
shelter with the friendly Micmacs. The Acadians 
at Grand Pré laughed at his warnings; but the 
memorable Fifth of September proved the reality 
of his fears. 

“Michel Hebert and his family were of the few 
who escaped from the execution of that cruel 
decree of banishment—that ‘exile without an end, 
and without an example in story.’” 

DAVID SOLOAN. 
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For the Companion. 


IN AN ARAB CEMETERY. 


The soft, pleading eyes of our Arab sisters 
looking at us over the ugly, disfiguring adjar, or 
piece of white cloth bound across their faces, 
made us eager to see if the other features were 
pretty as the eyes promised. 

“Go to the Arab cemetery on Friday afternoon, 





and you can see plenty of unveiled women,” said 
a friend familiar with Algiers. 
“That is the only time and place 
allowed them by the Prophet to 
show their faces in public. 

“The men are supposed to spend 
those sacred hours at the mosque, 
and are jealously excluded from 
the cemetery. The Mohammedan 
faith forbids any woman under 
sixty years of age to attend mosque ; 
no bunchy, betrousered Arab 
beauty ever seems to reach that 
respectable age, so they all troop 
to the cemetery instead. They 
believe the spirits of the dead re- 
turn on Fridays to hover over their 
graves.” 

We gained the procession of cabs, 
and shambling yellow vehicles 
called coricolos, rattling and pound- 
ing out to the cemetery of Sidi 
Abd er Rahman. The coricolo is 
drawn by three or four gray horses 
abreast; jaded, lean, sorry-looking 
brutes, but many of them of real 
Arabian blood, which shows in their 
speed, gentleness and endurance. 

Before entering the holy enclo- 
sure, we watched a few of the 
coricolos deposit their loads. From 
one, a patriarchal old servant, ina 
coat like a short nightgown made 
of crazy patchwork, alighted first, 
setting down a big covered basket 
in the road. 

His turban, wound round with 
yards upon yards of slender rope, looked as if it | 
had not been disturbed for years; his trousers, in | 
bags to his knees, had a vast wealth of seat which 
hung down flapping against his bare black shanks, 
on which the skin was withered and puckered like 
that on the legs of an old turkey. 

After helping his baggy mistress to descend, 
together with the younger women of her house- 
hold,—like so many big pillows, little pillows, and 
bolsters,—the old man discreetly withdrew. 

There were many light-footed damsels in snuff- 
colored stockings and neat black slippers, their 
bluish - white trousers neither limp nor stiff, 
thanks to just the right touch of starch. Here and 
there we have a glimpse of a gold tassel, girdle or 
necklet, but in the street all these ornaments are 
expected to be hidden in the folds of the haik, the 
sheet-like shawl with which the women drape 
themselves like ghosts. 

Inside the gate, one is ready to believe that the 
dead have indeed arisen from their graves. 

At each headstone sits a figure, motionless and 
silent as ghosts should be, and clothed in white 
from head to foot. The grass is rank and rough, 
the ground honeycombed with unsightly holes and 
hollows. There are no remarkable monuments; 
no flowers. Colored tiles here and there on the 
tombstones are the only ornament to the dreary 
place, except its surrounding hedge of prickly- 
pear and blue spiked aloes. 

The scene gradually changes; many a sheeted 
ghost begins fumbling about in her drapery for 
her cigarette-case; veils are unbound from the 
faces of old and young, and the heavy silence is 
broken. The tinkling of countless bangles, anklets 
and earrings makes a faint, fairy-like music. 

A pretty little girl, dressed like the women, 
except that her haik is striped with colors, comes 
dancing up to us as soon as the adjar has been | 
unbound from her poor little nose. She speaks a 
little French, and tells us her name is Ayesha, and 
that she is eight years old. 

Her curly hair is stained a beautiful bronze. 
brown tint with henna, and her eyebrows are | 
blackened till they meet in one line across her | 
forehead. Dozens of copper bangles clash and | 
flash on her pretty brown arms and ankles, and as 
she frisks about, happy as a young kid, her 
balloon-like trousers flap to and fro with an effect 
indescribably funny. | 

In a quieter way, the women seem happy as 
Ayesha, in spite of their depressing playground. | 

Haiks, the best silk-striped ones for this favorite 
holiday, are spread out over conveniently flat 
tombs, for table-cloths; baskets are opened, and 
dainties spread out temptingly. 

Smaller gravestones serve for seats, and a merry | 
chatter goes on over the confectionery, pastry and 
cigarettes. | 

We now have opportunity to study the women’s | 
faces, and we decide that wearing the adjar is not | 
such a bad idea, after all. With very few excep 
tions, their eyes are their only good feature; their 
noses and mouths are coarse, and their com- 
plexions pasty and colorless. Their noses seem 
flattened by the constant pressure of the muslin 
band, thin as it often is. 











| not care much what; the pleasure of acquiring any- 
thing that people called knowledge satisfied me. 

I had none but the most common opportunities, 
which, however, aroused questions very much 
beyond me sometimes, as, for instance, How did 
people ever invent grammar? and, What was the | 
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At sunset the henna-stained and raven-black | 
hair is hidden under the white shawls, the adjars 
are tightly tied on again, and the troop vanishes 
till the next Friday. RACHEL CAREW. | 
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For the Companion. 


LOOKING BACK ON GIRLHOOD. 
THIRD PAPER. 
By Lucy Larcom. 


Any child’s first thoughts about the world into 
which it has just come to live, would doubtless 
interest us all, if the child could but make them 
known. Some of us do recall vividly our earliest | 
impressions—those which grew into us with the | 
gradual glow of a spring sunrise, and those which 
flashed upon us with the swiftness and intensity of | 
lightning. 

These impressions are likely to be permanent, 
for they are the unfoldings of our own natural and 
distinctive peculiarities. We remember our child. | 
ish ideas and feelings more clearly than those of 
later years, because everything then was of the 
nature of a discovery. We were blindly feeling 
after the keys of life. 

There used to be an odd exclamation common 
among old-fashioned New Englanders, when a 








piece of only ordinary information had been | 
received—"I want to know!” 
This was one of the first wishes of which I was | 
conscious, a8 a very small child—I wanted to know. 
Things great and small presented themselves to | 
me in the aspect of riddles to be guessed. 

One of the little mortifying catastrophes of my | 
babyhood, indelibly fixed in my memory, came to | 
me through this instinct of curiosity, which had 
not learned to measure the relations between cause 
and effect. 1 was, with a part of the family, in an | 
up-stairs sitting-room, just after dusk on a winter | 
evening. The rest of the family were below, and 
it became necessary to send a message to some one 
of them; but nobody wanted to go. 

I delighted in “doing errands,” and begged to be 
sent on this one. My mother said, “You are too 
little to go down-stairs with a lamp; you might let | 
it drop and break it.” 1 did not like to be called 
“little” when I was almost four years old, and I 
insisted, promising that I would hold the lamp very 
tight, and would not let it fall. 

So it was lighted—an oil-llamp, shaped like a | 
small, squatty hour-glass—and I grasped it firmly 
by the centre and started. 

No sooner did I hear the door shut behind me, 
than the sense of a new opportunity seized me. I 
had never had a lighted lamp in my hand before, 
and what a curious thing it was! 

How did that little yellow blaze stick on the top? 
I had seen them put it there with a piece of lighted 
paper; but I did not know that the oil in the lamp 
had anything to do with the flame, nor indeed that 
oil was oil. The lighted lamp was one and entire, 
an unsolved mystery to me. 

One thing I knew—I had never seen a lamp 
upside-down. Perhaps there was something in the 
hollow of the glass standard underneath that kept 
it ablaze. 

I would not let it drop, oh no! I would only turn 
it over and see how it looked underneath. 

I did so, holding it tightly, and was suddenly 
surprised with darkness and a disagreeable odor. 

Still keeping a firm grasp of the lamp, I screamed, 
because of the dark, and some very disgusted 
looking faces appeared instantly at the opening 
door, with a vexed and vexing “I told you so! She 
does not know enough to carry a lamp straight!” 

I was too much frightened to tell them that I had 
turned it over on purpose, and because I wanted to 
know. 

I had made one discovery—that oil smells badly 
and soils a clean apron; but I had not learned 
where the light came from, which was the chief 
end of my investigation. 

I am not sure but this childish incident has 
haunted me with its moral all through my life: 
“Don’t put out your light to learn what light is!” 

However that may be, that I was here to find out 
about things—to learn and to know—made life more 
and more interesting as it wenton. At first I did 








mystical secret of the multiplication-table, that 
made twice two four, and three times three nine? 
It was nothing less than magic to me, and I con 
cluded that to learn these things was just to repeat 
them in a cabalistic way, and think no more about 
it. That, I supposea, was learning. And the way 
to study, judging by most of my school-mates, was 
to sit down and say the words over in a hoarse 
whisper, as they did, pounding on their forehead 
or breast with a closed fist to beat it in. 

I tried that way, but I found that the pounding 
and whispering did not help—that I learned better 
with a shut mouth, and without any accompaniment 
of physical exercise. 

We were taught to parse a few sentences by rote, 
and without explanations. We called it “passing.” 


“The Hudson flows into the bay at New York,” was | 


one of them, and “I, John Doe, to thee, Richard 
Roe, do lease and let this lot, my 
another. 

This “passing,” added to a page or two of gram 
mar, defining nouns, pronouns, verbs, and so forth, 
was thought quite enough for us little children. 
But I was ambitious and wanted to learn about 
moods and tenses, and to perform the fearful and 
wonderful feats of conjugating irregular verbs 
that rattled off so like jugglery from the lips of the 
So I stole off to the garret after 
school and undertook to commit Lindley Murray’s 
grammar to memory from beginning to end, rules 
and all, for my own private satisfaction. 

I do not think I found it very interesting; there 
was too much repetition of “might, could, would 
and should,” page after page. I gave it up half 
way through, concluding | should never be an 
accomplished grammarian. 

To study, I supposed, meant to make just as hard 


farm,” was 


older scholars. 


work as you could of anything you had to learn; | 


and if you had to learn dry and disagreeable things, 
all the better, because you would have to work 
harder. I had not attained to that lofty kind of 
effort myself; but I tried to discipline myself into 
it, occasionally, out of school. 

In school everything was too easy; I did not 
have to try atall. But I meant to make hard work 
of studying, some time. 

Meanwhile, as going to school was a matter of 
course, I occupied myself while there with the 
most agreeable things that were accessible to me. 
There was not very much that was entertaining in 
the spelling-book and the reading-books, yet there 
Was something. . 

There were paragraphs for us to commit to 
memory in the spelling-book; the first one that I 
learned, I liked because the words were so short, 
and there were only seven of them. It read: 


To be good is to be happy. 


I did not regard this maxim as having the slight 
est application to my own conduct, but only as 
something put into a book to spell and to repeat. 
It was a sort of “glittering generality” to me. 

Then there were some verses adapted to juvenile 
comprehension, which nevertheless troubled me 
not a little, because I could grasp their moral. 


Somewhere in the same book, I think, were the | 


couplets : 


All work and no play 
Makes Jack a dull boy. 


All play and no work 
Makes him a mere toy. 


But this was for boys,—Jack was a boy,—and I 


| could not take it to myself. 


Little girls must work, work! I heard it and 
read it everywhere around me in the old, thrifty 
New England. And yet I did play two-thirds of 
the time, heartily and healthily, for the reason that 


my parents were wiser than the times and my | 


books, and also because, in a plain family like 
ours, there was nothing in the world for us mites 
to do. 

How warm and grand and good it looked to me— 
the life that was opening before me! For I can 
remember the time when I did not know that there 
was anything bad in the world. 
to be learned; and to learn was to love, and trust, 
and admire. 

I do not know whether all children feel the 


| ecstasy of living as I felt it when I was a very, 


very small child. It was asif the world were one 


great, unfolding flower, and I was in the centre of | 


it, myself a part of its color and fragrance. It 
gave me a thrill of rapture, sometimes, just to 
stand still and breathe. 

Our matter-of-fact existence soon chokes down 
such joy as that. Many things that came after 
would gladly forget; and yet I am willing that the 
ugly later remembrances should sometimes return, 
if their coming is the price to be paid for keeping 
this. 

I was a good deal of adreamer. I used to have 
great sympathy with the lad Joseph, when I read 
his story in the Book of Genesis,—out in the wheat 
field among his brethren’s courtesying sheaves, 
dreaming his dreams. And I am not sure but 
Joseph’s dreams were the very best part of his 
education. 

There are two ways of learning. One is by 
absorbing knowledge unconsciously, as we take in 
the elements of the atmosphere through the pores 
of our bodies. The other is by deliberately select 
ing and digesting, as we do our daily food; some 
times, it might be added, by cramming; but no 
kind of food gets well assimilated in that way. 

It was by the first method that I naturally 
learned. Through some story or poem or fable, 
or sometimes when I was looking out over the 


Everything was 


times, when I lay awake at night. I saw it hanging 
exactly head, ready to drop; only it 
always took the shape of a handsaw that I had 
seen suspended from a rafter in the garret. It did 
not look at all less dangerous for being a hand 
saw. 

Damon and Pythias — they were in all the 
reading-books—I considered as my own particular 
friends. I believed I should be willing to die fora 
friend who was like either of them. And how I 
should have enjoyed telling that tyrant Dionysius 
that I cared neither for him nor his riches! 

The thought of friendship was a fairy-land to 
my childish dreams,—a possible but improbable 
grown-up delight, outside of books, by and by. 
| A halo seemed to linger about the word, even in 
its direct didactic associations. 

I undertook, when about seven years old, to 
write a composition on “Friendship,” and I looked 
into the English Reader to see how it could be 
done. I found an essay there on “Disinterested 
Friendship,” from Cicero; but I got no farther 
than the caption. “Disinterested,” I supposed, 
must mean the same thing as “uninterested,” —they 
sounded alike,—and that kind of friendship would 
certainly be rather uninteresting. The essay 

| looked so to me, and I gave up my ambitious 


over my 


endeavor. 

To try to tell of all the gentle and grand and 
perplexing acquaintances I made between the 
covers of my old reading-books would be opening 
the door for too great a throng. I have written 
something of the kind before; but I wish to give 
due credit to my earliest educators—those time 
stained, thumb-worn books that made me aware of 
living in a world of natural grandeur, of lofty 
| visions, of heroic achievements, of sublimity and 
terror and pathos, of human faithfulness and 
| consecration and sacrifice. 

1 always feel like entering a protest when I hear 
people say that there was very little for children 
to read fifty years ago. There was very little of 
the cake-and-confectionery literature 
which is so abundant now; but we had the genuine 
thing,—solid food in small quantities, to suit our 
capacity,—and I think we were better off for not 
having too much of the lighter sort. What we had 
“staid by.” 

The greatest ones came down and sat beside us, 
and talked to us; and though they sometimes 
spoke in stilted language, their earnestness made 
them easily understood. They gave us a taste of 
life which made us long to grow up and get deeper 
draughts of it, or they let us sit still and absorb 
their wisdom without knowing that we were doing 
80. 

This could not exactly be called “studying;” but 
in for one, was much happier in what came to 


style of 





me so, than in assuring myself that two and two 
make four, and that a verb must agree with its 
| nominative case. 

Still, 1 wanted to learn all these things, too, and 
| the harder ones that followed them; and I tried 
with geography, which I enjoyed because it 
| seemed like the travelling I knew I should never 
be rich enough to indulge myself in; and with 
history, which I did not care so much about, as it 
seemed to be only a list of the names of kings and 
queens and their families and their wars. 

I was not even impressed very profoundly by 
the catalogue of our own Presidents’ names, 
which I learned in the History of the United 
States; though I felt very well acquainted with 
George Washington as the wonderful boy who 
never told a lie, and so grew up to be General of 
| the American army. But I thought I was now 
| really getting a little learning. 

“A little learning!” 
| Pope’s couplet: 


One fatal day I came across 


A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. 


I was dismayed. Why, then, did they teach us 
anything—us, who knew very well that we should 
never have the opportunity to “drink deep?” Did 
not everybody have to begin with a little at a time? 

I had not learned then that most proverbs, even 
poetical half-truths. If I had 
| acquired a larger stock of them, I might have 
| consoled myself by retorting with the homely one, 
‘Half a loaf is better than no bread.” 

For a short time—a very short time—I succumbed 
to the thought that perhaps it was my duty to be 
an ignoramus, because I could not be as learned as 
Lady Jane Grey or Mrs. Somerville. But the 
indomitable “I want to know” arose and con 
| quered. I determined that I would learn a little 
| every day as long as I lived, Pope or no Pope, and 
whatever the danger. 

Of course the real and only danger is in being 
satisfied with any amount of learning, since a 
great deal is but little, relative to the immeasurable 
whole. I believe it is a question whether Shake 
speare, whose “Plays” are “‘Works,” and seem to 
contain all wisdom, was a very learned man. He 
may have bathed in the Pierian spring oftener 
than he drank of it, and so have absorbed its 
elements into his being. 

About this time, when I was almost grown up, I 
was much relieved of my fears about a “little 
learning,” by reading what Sir Isaac Newton 
thought of his own great acquirements that he 
seemed to himself like a little child picking up 
pebbles on the shore of the ocean of truth. Ah 
then, I could pick up my pebbles, too! 

The mistake made by mortals generally seems to 
be that they think their little a great deal. The 


| ones, are only 





treetops in a day-dream, a sudden illumination 
made things clear. The world grew wider, and 
everything in it had a meaning that unfolded itself 
before me as I went on, like flowers in a garden. 

I often learned more from some discarded | 
school-book lying about the house, that had 
belonged to the older children, than from Peter 
*arley and the Primer. There was an Ancient 
Geography that fascinated me immensely, with its 
pictures of the Labyrinth and the Colossus of | 
Rhodes, and its allusions to the Olympian gods | 
and goddesses. “I must know all about them,” I 
said to myself. They were real people to me, and | 
might still be alive in Greece; of course there was 
no Olympus in Massachusetts. 

The sword of Damocles—I picked it up in an old | 
“English Reader’’—was a real terror to me some 


philosophers know better; and so do the great 
poets and artists, and all true scholars. Did not 
Michael Angelo picture himself in his old age as a 
child in a go-cart, with the motto, “Still I am 
learning?” 

“How to get wisdom?” that is the question that 
pursues us endlessly. We are as ignorant as I 
was in my infantile episode of the lamp, if we 
have not found out that knowledge, like light, was 
not given us to stare at, por even to pry into from 
mere curiosity, but to guide our own steps aright, 
and also in order that we may help others to see 
their way better. 

And the conclusion I long since came to is that 
“Live and learn” is a maxim that will continue to 
fit our needs, in other worlds than this. Wherever 
Socrates is, he must still be asking questions, 
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ECLIPSES. 


Why do solar eclipses always occur at new moon and lunar 
eclipses always at full moon? 

Why not an eclipse at each new or full moon? 

Why are some eclipses total, but others only partial ? 

How can eclipses be foretold? 

How have eclipses increased our knowledge ? 

Are any stars ever eclipsed? If so, how? 








For the Companion. 


® “ THE WATER’S DREAM. 


One keen November night the Water lay 
With crystal face and bosom to the stars, 
Musing in still soliloquy, as if 

Her liquid life grew weary, and her thoughts, 
Seven moons afloat in dew and mist, complained 
Of their own iteration. “Fog, and cloud, 

And vapor” (so her revery seemed to run) 
“Vapor, and cloud, and fog forevermore ! 
Bubbles and vanity! And to what end 

Do I conceive, if all that I create 

Falls in the sea or flies into the sun ?” 


Then the Frost-Spirit, listening in the air, 


Out of her very broodings wove a rg 
f sleep. He fanned her eyelids with his breath, 
And with the million needles of the cold 


Wrought a rare mantle, that in the clear smile 
Of the night sky shone silver. Smooth and fine 
As moonbeams o’er the level of her rest 

The limpid sheet he drew. Its lucent warp 
Was caaberas beauty in reflection’s trance ; 
Its woof was silence shot with magic threads 
Of meditation ; and serene beneat 

Lay the lulled Water in forgetful peace, 

The gentle death that is not death, but dream. 


For the Frost-Spirit charmed, with conjuring touch, 
Her still ascending fancies, and decked all 

The exhalations of her soul with light 

Like fying ewels. To the north wind’s halls 

He beckoned them, and thro’ the polar gleams 

That arch the ice-god’s palace ; thence on wings 
Prismatic led them swarming o’er the world 
Noiseless, but in swift sport as wildly gay 

As a walpurgis dance—a glittering hos 

With wizard shapes and rigged all daintily 
In frozen finish, diamonds, flowers, and stars, 
Arrows, and leaves, and barred and bearded things 
As mirth-begotten in ethereal play— 

Till their magician in mid-revel shook 

His cloudy staff, and sent the madcap crew 
Together racing homewards. 


Then began 
A sweep of feathered myriads down the sky, 
That crowded out the starlight, but turned all 
The heart of night to lustre, like a storm 
Of lilies, till with very fap 

he dark was blanched from west to east, from earth 

To heaven ; and with their merry-gleaming speed 
The little phantoms gave the stillness tune 
Soft as sidereal music. From the hush 
Of sleep stole pleased, saluting harmony. 
And all the elves of winter from the hills 
To the Frost-Spirit and the Water sang, 
“Our king and queen are strong and beautiful, 
Long live Hydora! long live Gelidon!” 


Morning came early. So exceeding fair 

The fountain-mother’s trance-born flock had sprung 
To numberless being out of viewless spray, 

Their clustered glory on the land forestalled 

The dawn. Men woke, and looked abroad. The world 
Was white. The witchcraft of the moist and cold 
Had changed creation to a sea of snow— 

And lo, the Water’s dream was not a dream. 
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JUDGED BY HIS MARKS. 


On the naked right arm of a man who dropped 
dead on Eighth Avenue, New York City, one 
day last summer was found the tattooed picture 
of a tombstone, with overhanging willow, and 
the words inscribed below, ‘To the Memory of 
My Mother.”’ 

The man had nothing about his person to 
identify him, and not a cent of money in the 
pockets of his shabby clothes. Laid out in a 
station-house, the body—of which the news- 
papers had given careful description—remained 
for a day, to be buried on the morrow, if un- 
claimed, in the Potter’s Field. A kind-hearted 
merchant came and looked at the poor unknown. 

‘‘Who this man was, or what he was, none can 
tell,”’ he said, “‘but he once had a mother whom 
he loved. So hadI. Give him a decent funeral, 
and send the bill to me.”’ 

The body of the nameless stranger was honored 
with a handsome coffin, an undertaker’s service, 
a religious ceremony, and a cemetery burial 
because of one mark that made him brother to 
all human hearts. 

Much the same cause that here secured kindness 
to the unknown dead will make friends for the 
unknown living. 

The young man whose pure life is written in his 
demeanor and look and speech, and to whom 
after the first interview his future employer has 
said, in actions though not in words, “I do not 
know you, but I see in you that which commands 
my sympathy and confidence,’’ may never be told 
that it was not his flattering ‘‘letters of intro- 
duction”’ that gave him his place; but experience 
may teach him to judge a stranger by his uncon- 
scious tokens as well as by his written certificate. 

No one can know exactly how much of what he 
is betrays itself in his appearance; and the 
innocent will never be anxious to know. On the 
other hand, perhaps one can never tell exactly 
what trait or expression in a new person first 
enlisted one’s good opinion of him. But the mark 
is there. 

“All faces tell the truth,’’ says an old author, 
and of most people's outer selves something more 
than the face plays telltale to the heart. 

Let an unworthy young man, seeking a position, 
try to conceal the evidences of his vicious habits, 
and he will soon realize this to his confusion. 
However safe in his own conceit, he weakens 
when ‘his neighbor searcheth him.”’ 

Beyond this life there is another ordeal—in a 
world where one can never say, like Sheridan’s 








Joseph Surface, ‘I left my character behind me.”’ 
Every soul will carry there the mark of its good 
or evil life; and on the evidence of its purity and 
virtue will depend its welcome and its peace. 


a 
PREVENTING A WAR. 


Captain Thomas Byrne, or “Old Tommy,” as he 
was affectionately called by all his associates, had 
at one time charge of the Hualpais, a tribe of 
Indians settled in northwestern Arizona. Old 
Tommy, perhaps from his ‘‘deludherin’ tongue,” 
had an almost miraculous ascendency over the 
chiefs and head men of this tribe, and though his 
native eloquence was seconded only by the scan- 
tiest allowances of rations from the subsistence 
stores of the camp, he was loved and trusted by 
these childlike allies. To hear him coaxing back 
a sulky warrior to good-humor was something to 
be long remembered. 


“Come, now,” he has been heard to say, “shure, 
phat is de matther wid ye? Have yez iver axed 
me for anythin’ that Oi didn’t promise it to yez?” 

Yet Tommy’s promises were always kept. 

Suddenly one aye the Hualpais, like a flash of 
lightning out of a clear sky, went on the war-path, 
and fired on the agency buildings before leavin 
for their old stronghold in the Canon of the Col- 
orado. No one knew the cause of their sudden 
treachery, and Tommy Byrne was one of those 
who realized how much it would cost Uncle Sam 
in blood and treasure if the outbreak were not 
“wees at once. 

thout waiting for his spirited little horse to 
be saddled, he threw himself across its back and 
swept out into the hills after the fugitives. When 
the Hualpais saw the cloud of dust nt they 
blazed into it, but Tommy was untouched, and 
dashed gallantly up, his horse white with foam, 
to the knot of chiefs who stood awaiting him. 

At first the Indians were sullen, but they soon 
melted enough to tell the story of their grievances. 
The new agent had been rob ing them in the most 
barefaced manner, and in their ignorance they 
imagined it to be Captain Byrne’s duty to regulate 
all the affairs in hiscamp. They did not want to 
hurt him, and would let him go safely back, but 
for them there was nothing but the war-path. 

“Come back with me,” said Tommy, gently. “I 
will see that you are righted.” 

Back they went, following that one unarmed man. 
Straight to the beef-scales — the officer, 
and in a few minutes he had detected the manner 
in which false weight had been secured by tam- 
pering with the poise. A Texas steer, which 
would not weigh more than eight hundred pounds, 
stood at seventeen hundred, and of course other 
articles followed in the same ratio. 

Tommy seized upon the agency, and took 
charge; the Hualpais were perfectly satisfied, and 
the agent left that night for California. Thus was 
a bitter war averted by the prompt action of a 
plain, unlettered man, who had no ideas about 
managing savages beyond that of treating them 
with kindness and justice. 
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ADVICE FOR WRITERS. 


One day, during a chat in his study with Miss 
Hapgood, who reports the conversation in the 
November Atlantic, Count Tolstoi said, ‘There are 
three requisites which go to make a perfect writer. 
First, he must have something worth saying. 
Second, he must have a proper way of saying it. 
Third, he must have sincerity. Dickens had all 
three of these qualities. Thackeray had not much 
to say; he had a great deal of art in saying it; but 
he had not enough sincerity.” 


Count Tolstoi also mentioned a Russian writer, 
Nekrasoff, who, though knowing well how to 
express himself, did not possess anything worth 
saying, and forced himself to say something which 
would catch the public at the moment. Writing to 
suit the popular taste, and not believing in what he 
said, he was, of course, insincere. 

The count’s criticism on his countryman recalls 
Julius Hare’s remark, “‘A writer is the only person 
who can give more than he has. It may be doubted, 
however, whether such gifts are not mostly in bad 
money.” 

Several of Hare’s remarks about writing are such 
condensed statements of important literary truths, 
that we quote them for the benefit oF young 
writers: 

“One’s first business in writing is to say what 
one has to say.” 

“An epithet is an addition; but an addition may 
be an incumbrance; as even a dog finds out, when 
a kettle is tied to his tail.” 

“Most people seem to think the coat makes the 
— almost all fancy the diction makes the 
poet.” 

“Too much is seldom enough. Pumping after 
your bucket is full prevents its keeping so.’ 

“Perhaps it is when the imagination flies the 
lowest, that we see the hues of her plumage.” 

“The best training for style is speech; not 
monologues, or lectures—but conversation, whence 
the French, and women generally, derive the 

aces of their style; and the agonistic oratory of 
the bar, the senate, and the forum, which make 
people speak home, and to the point. . . . The pulpit, 
too, would be a like discipline, if they who mount 
it would oftener think as much of the persons they 
are preaching to as of the preacher.” 
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DARK AND SLIPPERY. 


Mr. F. H. Grundy and his friend, a Mr. Phillips, 
were in Australia, sojourning at a little inn in the 
bush. Soon after their arrival they were invited 
to dine the next day at the house of a neighboring 
“squatter,” who lived on the other side of a small 
river. That night it rained heavily. The river 
was unfordable, but at one place a good-sized tree 
spanned it. The trunk was slippery after the rain, 
but the two Englishmen crossed safely, and hada 
delightful evening with their host and his hos. 
pitable wife. 


When the time came for returning, we began to 
think rather nervously of the river. The night 
was pitch dark, and a drizzling rain had set in. 

We arrived at the river bank, but could not find 
the log, and wandered about disconsolately. At 
last we struck it, and in my pleasure at our good 
luck, I —— carelessly upon it, smoking my 
cigar the while. 

uddenly I slipped—into the foaming torrent? 
Not quite that, but very near it. Had it been so, 
nothing could have given me a chance. 

I had arrived ata forked branch, and the main 
tree suddenly thinning, I had trodden too much 
on one side. Fortunately, I was able to catch the 
smaller branch. There I hung, feet and legs in 
the water. 

I made several attempts to regain the log, and 
then began to see my great danger. I almost la 
upon the water, holding fast to the branch, an 
calling loudly to Phillips to come and help me. 
For answer I received shouts of laughter—hyster- 
ical, I dare say, but not reassuring. 

By a last great effort—and I knew it was the 
last—I got one leg over the smaller branch; then, 





after resting a while in comparative security, I 








got upon the log and crawled to shore. When 
there, I found that I had my cigar still alight 
between my teeth. I was safe, but my cabbage- 
tree hat was gone. 

Mr. Phillips was no longer laughing; he was 
much more nearly crying. He “dared not come 
over alone,” and implored me to come and hel 
him. Never a word I answered, but marched o 
to the inn. Phillips arrived the next morning 
with a bad cold, but no word ever passed between 
us concerning that adventure. 

That night I was a sort of hero at the public 
house. uch was said about my adventure, and 
when the loss of my hat was mentioned, a black 
servant, who was stone-blind, and to whom I had 

iven tobacco, spoke up quietly, “I suppose him at 

rooked Nose nd,” and was seen to slip out of 
the room. 

Crooked Nose Bend, I found, was half a mile or 
so down the river, and no one could tell why blind 
Jackey had hit —— the place. Nevertheless, he 
presently returned with the hat! 

“Me get him in a minute,” he said, as if the feat 
were nothing to speak of. To me it seemed almost 
a miracle. 
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For the Companion. 


TO JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER: 
For His Kighty-fourth Birthday. 


As on thy height of years—fourscore and four— 
Thou restest, blest and honored in men’s sight, 
Canst thou not catch from Youth’s far hills the light, 
And bear the old-time voices call once more— 
That trumpet call which summoned thee, of yore, 
For men, thy brethren, to the life-long fight, 
That all men—all—should have their sacred right 
And Freedom should prevail from shore to shore ? 


Echoes of thy song 

Will haunt the years; and age to age shall tell 
How brave thy battle was against the wrong, 

With what bold words thou didst the right compel. 
Thou needst not the poor laurels that we bring— 
Yet would we crown thee, strong to fight and sing! 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


Poet and hero! 


eS 
THOROUGH WORK. 


The old saying that the German piles up green- 
backs where the American sets out for the poor- 
house is strikingly illustrated in a story from 
Kankakee County, Illinois. Fritz Loeb,an awkward 
young German, trudged into the county one day, 
and inquired the price of twenty acres of land. 
Young Ed. Bunch, of whom he made the inquiry, 
and who had inherited a fine farm and money 
besides, laughed at him. “A twenty-acre farm!” 
he said, “why, that wouldn’t support a hen and 
chickens.” ‘So?” remarked the German. 


Fritz bought his twenty acres of land and went 
to work. Day after day, as Mr. Bunch drove to 
town behind a span of bays, he saw Fritz weeding 
the garden, cutting thistles, or hoeing corn. The 
German’s land yielded more to the acre, his cows 
gave more milk, his hens laid more eggs than his 
rich neighbor's. Pretty Mrs. Bunch, noting the 
German’s prosperity, said to him one day: 

“You ought to take a wife, Fritz.” 

“No one would haf me,” he smilingly answered. 

a little Dutch girl might.” 

“ 9” 


Years rolled on. Fritz, prudent and industrious, 
was making money. Mr. Bunch still rode to town 
behind the span of bays, but he often borrowed 
money of the frugal German, and before long the 
farm and stock were mortgaged to the man who 
had proved that a twenty-acre farm would support 
something besides a hen and chickens. 

Mr. Bunch died, and Fritz came into possession 
of the fine farm. There was little left for the 
widow and her two boys, aged ten and twelve. 

“Der leetle boys can drive oop der cows und dig 
*taters,” said Fritz. ‘Let dem live with me.” 

The widow consented, and the boys, fond of 
Fritz, threw up their hats and turned somersaults 
on the 88. 

One day in July, Fritz took refuge at the Bunch 
farm-house during a thunder-shower. The widow, 
nervous at such times, was glad to see him, and 
gave him an easy-chair and invited him to enjoy a 
smoke. As the smoke from his pipe curled up over 
his head, Fritz remarked: 

“Der farm vhas mine?” 

“Yes, Fritz.” 

“Der 7 of bays vhas mine?” 

“Yes, Fritz.” 

“Der leetle boys vhas mine?” 

“Yes, Fritz.” 

~ no likes to leave noddings. Vhas der vidder 
mine?” 

She looked through the window at the rainbow 
arching the retreating storm-cloud, and she 
answered in a low voice: 

“Yes, Fritz.” 

The next day they drove to the parsonage behind 
a span of bays. 
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MUSKRATS. 


Mice and rats constitute a numerous and cosmo. 
politan family. The members of it are all small, 
one of the largest being the North American 
muskrat, or, as itis often called, musquash, Fiber 
zibethicus. As Doctor Merriam says in his 
“Mammals of the Adirondack Region,” from 
which the following article is mostly compiled, “it 
is probable that no other North American mammal 
is so extensively t-apped by the rural small boy.” 


This is to be explained by the abundance of the 
animal and the ease with which it is taken, rather 
than by the value of its pelt, which is seldom 
more than fifteen or twenty cents. How extensive 
a business was formerly done in muskrat skins 
may be gathered from a statement of Doctor 
Richardson, made in 1829, that between four and 
five hundred thousand were annually imported 
into Great Britain from North America. 

The muskrat is most active at night, but is fre- 
quently seen swimming and feeding about the 
borders of ponds and streams in the daytime, 
especially in cloudy weather. Its homes are of 
two principal kinds: huts and burrows. 

he burrows are excavated in the shores of the 
water-courses which the animals inhabit. The 
entrance is under water, the burrow sloping 
upward into the bank for a distance of ten or 
fifteen feet to an air-chamber eighteen inches or 
more in diameter, which often contains a nest. 

There may be several passages leading to this 
nest, all of which are under water for the greater 
part of the year. The roof of the air-chamber is 

enerally so near the surface of the ground that 
t frequently falls in, especially in cattle pastures. 
Leading away from it, one or more galleries 
commonly extend back a considerable fistance, 
keeping so near the surface that their occasional 
ave in may result in considerable damage to 
the fields. 

In moving about on their feeding-grounds musk- 
rats are in the habit of travelling along the same 
path till it becomes a deeply worn channel. A 
steel trap properly concealed in one of these run. 
ways is almost certain to capture the first animal 
that passes. 

In places where the water is from two to six 
feet deep the muskrat, in the fall of the year, 
sometimes collects and heaps together a large 
quantity of aquatic and marsh plants, the resulting 
mass taking a shape not unlike that of a haycock, 
though commonly far less symmetrical. 











The summit of the structure is commonly high 
enough out of water to admit of an air-chamber 
within, which communicates with the outside 
world by means of a hole through the centre of 
the mass, the entrance or entrances being under 
water. 

The materials of the hut are such as serve as 
food for the animals during the long winters, so 
that the muskrat’s house is really a storehouse, 
which he devours piecemeal as the winter ad- 
vances! 


ows 


THRICE BLEST. 


Old Judge Goodwin, familiarly known to his 
neighbors as “Square Goodwin,” was a gentleman 
of the old school; dignified and yet affable, given 
to hospitality and punctilious in the observance of 
forms and ceremonies. He always put on his 
broadcloth coat when he sat down at the dinner- 
table, and the long and solemn grace with which he 
prefaced every meal was quite a different matter 
from the few hurried words which so often do 
duty on such occasions. 


As the old gentleman advanced in years, he was 
often troubled with an irritation of the throat; and 
partly for this reason he taught his grandson 
George, a boy of twelve, to say grace in his stead, 
which the boy did with a solemnity that delighted 
his grandfather’s heart. 

An epidemic of measles visited the neighborhood, 
and George was one of the victims. His recovery 
was rapid, but as happens not infrequently, the 
disease temporarily deranged his hearing. For 
several days he was as deaf as the proverbial 

ost. 
é He was still in this condition when several 
strangers, in attendance upon a convention in the 
town, were invited to dinner. At his urgent 
request, George, though still an invalid, was 
permitted to come to the table. 

All sat down, and as the guests were clergymen, 
the judge turned with his usta) suavity, and 
requested one of them to ask a blessing. But 
evidently the invitation was not addressed with 
suflicient clearness; for after all had bowed their 
heads, there was a long pause, and then two of the 
strangers began to offer grace at the same moment. 
After a few words, both abruptly stopped; and then 
after another pause still more protracted than the 
first, both started again. As both dreaded another 
awkward pause, and each evidently thought the 
other would immediately stop, they both kept 
bravely on. 

In the meanwhile, George, hearing not a word, 
and finding on glancing up that every head was 
bowed, concluded that all were waiting for him; 
and so just as the two visitors had reached their 
amens, the dutiful grandson began the long form 
of grace which his grandfather had taught him, 
abating not one jot or tittle of it, but repeating it 
with more than his accustomed deliberation, and 
in a tone of voice suited to his own deaf condition. 

When he had finally finished, all slowly raised 
their heads, but none dared look at his neighbor. 

“J think,” said the judge, with a gravity acquired 
from many years’ experience on the bench, “we 
may now safely venture upon the dinner.” 
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SUCH IS WAR. 


War means not only public but private calamity. 
Through its means, nations are convulsed and 
family relations severed. During the Peninsular 
War, one of the generals, observing the numerous 
cavalry against which his brigade had to contend, 
advised the officers in command not to weaken 
their ranks by conducting prisoners to the rear, 
but after disarming them, to let them proceed of 
their own accord. It was not uncommon, therefore, 
to see groups of French dragoons riding quietly to 
the rear, looking for some one to take them in 
charge. 

It happened, at one time, that a certain hussar, 
having taken a prisoner, ordered him also to fall 
back, but the man, having ridden some little 
distance, as directed, suddenly oe spurs to his 
horse, and made a detour to his regiment. The 
hussar, observing this, as quickly pursued, over. 
took him and shot him dead. 

Having secured his rein, he conveyed him some 
little distance to the rear, and proceeded to take off 
the dead man’s valise. There, on overhauling its 
contents he found a letter from his own father, 
which proved that it was his brother who had 
fallen by his hands. 

Stupefied with horror, he sat motionless and 
speechless for some minutes; then big tears rolled 
down his cheeks, and he exclaimed, “The king has 
commanded, and God will forgive me!” 

He put spurs to his horse, and rushed headlong 
into battle. That very day he was killed, near the 
spot where he had innocently shot his brother. 
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HE KNEW. 





Some persons will never confess themselves 
beaten, or ata loss for reply. “If 1 go to England 
next summer,” announced a pretentious woman, 
“I shall certainly make a point of seeing Brown- 
ing.” “But Browning is dead,” said a listener, 
gently. “Oh, of course!” was the hasty reply. 
“But I meant an effigy of him. There must be 
one in Westminster Abbey.” The author of 
“Across England in a Dog-Cart’”’ once stopped to 
examine a church in the little village of Enstone. 


The day was warm, and on leaving the church I 
rested for a while in the grateful shade of the 
ae and for the sake of coolness still kept 
my hatin my hand. While standing there I over. 
heard one workman ask of another: 

“Why do ’e keep ’is ’at off like that out of doors, 
mate ?” 

«*Cause he’s a Quaker, 0’ course,” replied the 
mate. ‘Quakers allus do in churchyards.” 

Here was an opportunity not to be lost. ‘No,” 
said I. “I am not a Quaker. I’m an Episcopalian.” 

There was a short, awkward —. Then the 
first workman, evidently of an inquiring turn of 
mind, said to his fellow-mason, who seemed to be 
considered an authority : 

“A E-piscopale one, ’e says ’e is. 
Bill?” 

“Oh,” replied the learned Bill, quite equal to the 
occasion, “that’s one of them fancy foreign 
religions, sure!” 


Wot’s that, 
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MIGHT HAVE BEEN WORSE. 


Two old friends of the Irish race met unex- 
pectedly in the street, says the Buffalo Enquirer. 
They shook hands, and fell to talking of old times. 





“It’s a long time since I saw you,” said O’Grady. 
“Lots of things have happened since then.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Clancy. “Look at myself, 
now. I’m married.” 

“You don’t tell me! 
for it?” 

“Faith, and I have,” said Clancy. “i’ve a fine, 
healthy boy, and all the neighbors say he’s just 
the picture of his father.” 

O’Grady looked at his friend significantly. 

“Oh, well,” said he, ‘‘what’s the harrum as long 
as the child is healthy?” 


Have you anything to show 
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For the Companion. 
THE HOLIDAY FAMILY. 
First comes Mother New-Year, 
Fresh tablets in her hand; 
Last comes Father Christmas 
With gifts for all the land; 
And those between have left their plays, 
And wait as still as mice, 
For all the little Holidays 
Must have some good advice. 
“St. Val.,” says Mother New-Year, 
“Your sports we gladly claim; 
But see that none are slighted, 
Or grieved, or put to shame. 
While you, my staid and earnest son, 
How much depends on you, 
To keep the fame of Washington 
And bring him followers true.” 
“Dear child,” said Father Christmas, 
“My little Easter dove, 
We'll try to please the children 
And teach them truth and love. 
You April jester, when you play, 
Be kindly in your pranks. 
And you, my sturdy Arbor Day, 
Plant well, and have our thanks.” 
“My gentle little Flower-girls,” 
The Mother New-Year said, 
“Give lovingly and sweetly 
To the living and the dead. 
And you, my noisy, boisterous pet, 
Go march and shoot and shout, 
But, really, you must not forget 
What all your fun’s about. 
“And, last, my fair Thanksgiving, 
With lessons true and sweet, 
Oh, make yourself remembered 
In all the hearts you greet. 
Now laugh and dance, dear little band, 
And sing with voices clear; 
For Holidays must bless the land, 
And brighten all the year.” 
EUDORA STONE BUMSTEAD. 


—— 


For the Companion. 
ERMA'S MITTENS. 


“Hi! ho! What's all this?” said 
Ralph, looking into the room where 
Erma lay in a forlorn little heap on 
the lounge. 

She lifted her pink, tear-stained 
face and looked at him. 

“I guess you would cry if you 
were as little as me, and everything 
went topsy-turvy.”” 

“Maybe I would,’ said Ralph. 
“It's a very cryey world, I find. 
Kate was weeping profusely when I 
came through the kitchen, over a 
pan of onions; but all the same, it 
isn’t a good exercise.” 

Then the big brother tossed Erma 
up on his shoulder, gave her a ride 
around the room, and set her down 
again. 

*“‘Now let’s hear all about it,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and if it is anything curable, 
we’ll cure it; if not, we'll bear it the 
best we can.” 

“It is the same old trouble,’’ said 
the little girl, wiping her eyes. 

‘What! You haven’t lost the 
mittens again? Well, that is bad. 
How did it happen ?”’ 

“I s’pose most likely I lost them 
yesterday, when I played snow- 
balling with Jacky; but I was sure 
I put them in my pocket.” 

‘“‘How many does that make?’’ asked Ralph. 

‘‘Why, Grandma Leland gave me some Thanks- 
giving, and I lost one, and mamma knit me a 
mate; then I couldn’t find the other one, and 


mamma knit another, and then they both got lost | 


together. Mamma said then she was discouraged, 
and I was, too; but the very next day Grandma 
Allis sent me a pair.”’ , 

«And now those are lost, too,’’ Ralph inquired, 
with the least bit of a smile. 

“No,”’ said Erma. ‘I couldn't find those in 
my cloak pocket one night at school, where I left 
them. I s’pose somebody must have stole them. 
Then mamma bought me these, and she said if 
they were lost I would have to have some sewed 
to a cord and wear it round my neck, just likea 
baby. Oh dear! Nobody knows how careful 
I’ve been, and I’ve kept them a long time—ever 
since my birfday. And I never can wear ’em 
round my neck—never!’’ and the little broken- 
hearted lassie buried her face in the cushion 
again. 

“Hold on, this will never do!’’ said Ralph. 
“Look up and see if we can’t make a bargain. 
You hare kept the last mittens a long time,— 
almost a month,—and I'll get you another pair if 
you'll promise not to cry for two weeks, unless 
you freeze your nose, or break your leg, or have 
something worth crying for.”’ 


| Of course I won’t! Oh, you are the goodest 
| brother! Can you get them now—this minute ?”’ 
“Yes; get your wraps on,”’ said Ralph, ‘‘and 
| put your hands in your muff.” 
Half an hour afterthey came into the sitting- 
| room where the family were seated. 
| Erma’s face was very bright, and on her hands 
| were new mittens. 





| 
“Ralph bought them for me, mamma,”’ she | 


present he didn’t believe you would make me 

| wear a cord round my neck! I'm going to keep 

| these always.”’ 

| Every one smiled, and mamma held up a pair 

of red mittens. 
“QO mamma! 

cried Erma. 





Where did you find them?” 


“Uncle Jim came in after you were gone, and | 


brought them. He almost fed them to old Billy 
| in a forkful of hay.”’ 


| off. 


“Why, I must have lost them when Clarabel | 


and I played on the haymow!"’ cried Erma. 


“And this,’’ said mamma, holding up one 


For the Companion. 
THE SNOW. 


From the clouds the flakes of snow 
Wander to the world below, 
Falling lightly, 
Softly, whitely, 
| To the ground, 
| Hleaping drifts without a sound. 


Now the wind begins to blow 
Swifter, swifter comes the snow, 
Falling thickly, 
Rushing quickly; 
Soon there’ll be 
Castles built for you and me. 


—— - —+ee—__ —__—_ 
For the Companion. 
BASHFUL ABBY. 


Abby was a very bashful little girl, and she 
always kept out of the way of strangers if she 
could. 

One day her mamma expected a call from an 





was particularly afraid of a clergyman. 
| But it chanced that Mr. Cobb rung the front- 
door bell just when there happened to be nobody 
| to go to the door but bashful little Abby. 


| old friend, the Rev. Mr. Cobb, and Abby made up | 
her mind that she should be out of sight, for she | 





brown mitten, “Jacky found in their yard when 
the snow had melted.” 

Just then the door opened, and Kate, the cook, 
looked in. She had a pair of mittens in her 
hand. 

An’ sure I forgot to tell the chile I put them 
in the warming-closet to dry,”’ she said. 

How they all laughed! 


‘Well, Erma, you’ve got well stocked up for | 
cried, eagerly, ‘“‘and he said as they were a/|the winter,”’ said Ralph, when he could speak. | 


‘Three and a half pairs of mittens! It will take 


you quite a while to lose all those.” 


“But I didn’t lose the last pair, mamma!” | 


cried the happy child. ‘It was Katie’s blame, 
but I'll forgive her.”’ 

‘Well, well!’’ said Grandma Leland, from her 
cozy corner. ‘It does beat all! Here I've got 
another pair of mittens all done but narrowing 
I couldn’t think of letting the dear child go 
with cold fingers.” 

This time everybody laughed louder than 
before, but Erma hugged grandma till her spec- 
tacles fell off. Juuia D. Peck. 
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DAY FOR MARKETING. 


“OQ mamma, dear, must I go? 
“Yes, dear; run right along.”’ 
“Oh, I sha’n’t know what to say 


asked Abby. | 


” 


said Abby, 


| all in a flutter. 


, 


“Just ask him in,’’ said mamma, “and say, 
‘Will you take a chair, Mr. Cobb? Mamma will 
be down in a moment.’ Then you can come right 
up-stairs.”” 

In another minute Abby had opened the front 


| door, and the visitor had walked into the parlor. 


Abby’s teeth almost chattered, but she tried to 
recollect what her mamma had told her to say, 
and stammered out: 

“Mr. Chair, please take a Cobb, and mamma 
will be here in a moment.”’ 
It was well for her peace of mind that poor 
little Abby never discovered the mistake she had | 
made; but mamma overheard it from the head of | 
the stairs, as she started to go down. 

As for the Rev. Mr. Cobb, he became one of | 
Abby’s best friends; but he never let her know 
that she had called him a chair and invited him to | 
take a cob. | 

ee 

Lucta heard her teacher talking about the | 
collar-bone, and up went her little hand to ask | 
permission to speak. ‘I know,” she said, ‘what 
happens when it is broken; folks has the cholera 
morbus." 


\\ 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
RIDDLE. 


I live in the pasture, and nibble the grass, 
I’m fond of my babies, and nurture them well; 
Iam simply yourself—how this comes to pass 
I’ll leave you to guess, for I never shall tell 


2 
WORD-BUILDING. 


To a word of three letters meaning to obtain, add 
at this time, and make to sift. 
To the same three letters add more or less, and 
make merry. 

To the same three letters add to 
endeavor, and make cold. 

To a word of two letters, meaning 
in the same degree, add the fourth 
tone of the scale, and make a kind of 
seat. 

To the same two letters add a cord 
used in fastening, and make to cheer 

In the same manner add a cover, 
and make dense. 

Again, add an exclamation of won 
der, and make an air sung by one 
person. ‘ 

Again, add a personal pronoun, and 
make any. 


Y Add forward, and make quickly. 


Yj Add not the 
who pacifies. 
Add the second tone in the scale, 
and make tender to the touch. 
Add aloft, and make a strong broth 


same, and make one 


3. 
HALF-SQUARE. 


1. A Church festival, occurring on 
January the Sixth. 
. To contaminate. 
. To enlighten. 
. To fatten. 

A protuberance. 
6. The goddess of discord. 
7. Anabbreviation fora part of the 
United States. 

8. A letter from Tuscany. 

COUSIN FRANK. 
4. 


ENIGMA, 


When 5, 3,7 man is asked to serve 
on a grand 1, 4, 6, 7, he must not 
but 2, 7, though he 


answer 3, 5, 7, 
spend the whole of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 





5. 
CHARADE. 


rhe first may grow in the second, 
And we may enjoy its fruit; 
If the jirst be many and second be 
large, 
G The whole isa name that will suit. 


6. 
ANAGRAMS. 


Tom is in coop. 
Alger A. don’t cut. 
Ask in all gigs. 

A misty sect. 

. Shut ear cap. 

6. No city lion, lad. 


7. 
CURTAILMENTS. 


1. Curtail a pantry, and leave the 
oily part of milk; again, and leave a 
high bank or mound; again, and 
leave a person who is the ss of 
jests; again, and leave a boundary. 

2. Curtail the name of the common 
perch, and leave obstructs; again, 
and leave any tribunal where cases 
are tried and judgment awarded. 

3. Curtail enthusiasm, and leave 

$ Indian corn. 

4. Curtail the outer and, usually, 
harder coat or shell of a seed, and 
leave to assay. 

5. Curtail a kind of wax match, and 
leave to come or descend to. 

6. Curtail the resin which exudes 
from wounds made in the bark of 
fir-trees, and leave a Portuguese 
measure of length. 


8. 
RIDDLE. 


Dames wear me in white, in black, 
and in brown, 
And sometimes in yellow and red; 
I occasion the loss of many a life, 
And the naughty boy sees me with dread. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. New Year’s Day. 

2. We, wen, wren, renew, new rye, New Year. 
3. Chair, hair, air. 

4. 1. D 


l to 2. Dentate. 
2 to 3. Everett. 


1 to 3. Delight. 
4 to 6. Framers. 


4 to 5. Fenelon. 
5 to 6. Nuggets. 


2. P 
U A 
cORUNNA 
L Vv N G 
I I 
EM 8 E 
WEBSTER 
EO 
R 
lto2. Purview. 1to3. Pannier. 4to5. Corunna. 
2to 3. Webster. 4to6. Climber. 5to6. Agistor. 
5. “Little children, love one another!” 
6. 1. Septuagint. 2. Sacristan. 3. Roundelays 


4. Infinitesimal. 5. Trochaical. 6. Troglodyte. 
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ARTIST. 


Among the many new trades which have sprung 
up in large cities within the last few years, is that 
of making show-pieces, more or less edible, for 
banquet-tables. At many corporation dinners it 
has become the custom to have a large table orna- 
ment which will, from its construction, suggest the 
business in which the diners are interested. Many 
of these ornaments are constructed of sugar paste, 
and others of nougat, a candy paste besprinkled 
with nuts. 

A young Frenchman in New York is one of the 
cleverest builders of this sugar architecture, and he 
is kept busy nearly all the year round. L ike most 
people who have achieved success in any line, this 
young artist has served a long a )prenticeship, 
beginning at the age of fourteen, when he started 
as assistant to a well-known German, whose sugar 
creations were considered marvels. 

After several years the old German retired on 
his laurels, and young Dennieville, who in the 
meantime had been studying hard in drawing and 
modelling classes, was able to take his instructor’s 
place. 

According to M. Dennieville there is nothing in 


A SUGAR 


GUITA 





the way of figures or flowers that cannot be per- 
fectly reproduc ed in sugar by a clever worker. 

The best material for flowers is what the artist | 
calls “pulled” sugar. This he makes by melting | 
down the finest brand of loaf sugar, and mixing 
the mass, when it begins to harden, with a little 
clear syrup, after which he “works” it until it is 
partly cooled. He then shapes his leaves and 
petals, and sticks them together in a natural form 
as he works. Where the flowers have a body color, 
vegetable colors are mixed in the boiling sugar; 
when the flower is one that needs only a tinge of 
color, this is put on with a brush. 

A material called composition paste, which is 
made of gum tragacanth, marble dust, and corn 
starch, is used for figure pieces. A finish so like 
that of highly polished porcelain can be given to 
this paste, that the average observer is com- 
pletely deceived. 

It might seem strange that any one should make 
a candy structure to use as the basis for an oil 
painting, but this was done not long ago for the 
sake of novelty, and the picture was exhibited with 
others ata large gathering of spectators. 

The frame was made of gum paste, and after- 
ward gilded. The artist first made a landscape of 
sugar paste in relief, and the design was then 
painted in oils. There was enough of the sugar 
surface left in places to prove the real foundation 
of the picture. The effect produced by the com- 
bination is said to have been fine, and to have 
shown that the resources open to the sugar-worker 
in artistic effect, are greater than any one would 
have supposed. 

ccntinitaniaenncsitiilip pinnae 
UNFORTUNATE TRANSACTION. 


When travelling in Siberia, Mr. George Kennan 
was attracted by an odd kind of rattle used by the 
night-watchmen there, and succeeded in buying 
one of a man on duty, for the sum of ten cents. 
The watchman, however, had cause to regret the 
sale, for no sooner had he parted with his insignia 
of office, than the sharp-tongued postmistress, who 
was leaning upon the court-yard gate, opened 
upon him a sharp fire of contemptuous remarks. 





“A fine night-watchman you are!” she said, with 
scornful irony. ‘What are you good for now? 
There was nothing of you before but your breeches 
and your rattle, and now you’ve sold your rattle!” 

“I can make another to-morrow,” replied the 
night-watchman, in a deprecating tone. 

“Make another!” retorted the postmistress, 
contemptuously. “There’s no use in making 
another if you don’t shake it oftener than you 
have to-night. Where have you been all night, 
anyhow? drunk again?” 

“Little mother, I haven’t taken a drop on 
my tongue to-night!” protested the watchman, 
solemnly. “Of course you don’t hear my rattle 
when you’re asleep. God forgive you for what 
you say!” And as if to appease the woman’s 
wrath, he began to help the hostler harness the 
horse. But it was of no use. 

“What are you trying to do now?” inquired the 
postmistress, fiercely. ‘Harness those hor rses up 
=. fashion? No, no! you may walk goose- 

ashion with the priest, when he and you go ona 
spree, but you can’t harness my horses goose- 
fashion. Go and curl up in the sand somewhere 
until the dram-shop opens. Now that you have 
sold the best part of yourself for twenty kopecks, 
you are of no use to anybody. A night-watchman 
that sells his r-r-rattle! and harnesses a tréika 

goose-fashion!”’ she concluded, with immeasurable 
and inexpressible contempt. 

A moment passed, two minutes, but there was 
no reply. The discomfited night-watchman had 
slunk away intothe darkness. It was very evident 
that he would never again sell a rattle. 


* 
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CONFESSING HIS IGNORANCE, 

Some one has defined an “Impromptu” as verses 
uttered, apparently, offhand, but at which the 
author has labored many nights. A similar 
affectation of extemporaneous smartness is seen 
in wits who learn by heart their witticisms, and in 
conversationalists who lead up to topics on which 
they have “crammed” themselves. 


An English lady of rank used to entangle her 
neighbors at table in the discussions of subjects on 
which she had especially prepared herself. She 
once sat next to an elderly gentleman, whom she 
asked to give her the date of the Second Punic 
War. The gentleman, who had not the remotest 
idea whether it was 218 B. C. or 200 A. D., and who 
was too honest to concea) his ignorance, answered: 

“Madam, I don’t know anything about the 
Second Punic War; and what is more, I never did. 
My inability to answer your question has wrung 
from me the same confession which I once heard 
made by a Lancashire farmer, with an air of great 
sride, when appealed to by a party of his friends 





AGENT T'S make 100 Per Cent.profit on my Corsets, | 

eits, Brushes, Curlers and Specialties. ——-_ 
tree. Write now. Dr. Bridgman, 373 Broadway, » 
or BANJO self-taught without notes 
with Howe’s Charts, 50 cts. set. Circular 
E. E. Howe, 187 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


IANO LAM PS GIVEAWAY 


to purchasers of our Soap. J.D.Larkin & Co., 

Buffalo, N See Companion, Christmas Number. 

STAMPS. 700 ai different, 10 cents. Price list free. 

Wanted—Collectors to send for my ap- 

roval sheets of stamps at 33% r cent. commission. 
WM. E. BAITZELL, 412 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 


OLD DISTRICT SCHOOL. Original 


Full directions, $1.00. Catalogue of fairs, socials, a. 
free. Entertainment Bureau, Chicago, III. 


PILLOWSHA™ « HOLDERS The best out 
Ceaeat tte. wtih pond plated set, complete 
gent’s terms. 
with pcre"E JoFERGUSON, Chester, Conn. Oc 
_ One thousand gross P. S. H. sold the first year. _ 
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DRESSMAKERS 


We offer you Dress Bone FREE for a short time 
only. For further information address, 
WARREN "FEATHERBONE Co., Three Oaks, Mich. 
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Album, ONLY 10c. Prise list, circulars, 
etc.. FREE! ey wanted at 33 1- Sper’ cent. com. 
STANDARD STAMP CO.. 925 L aSalle Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. Largest Stamp Firm in America. 


STAMPS | 
ON sheets at liberal discount. 


APPROVAL. The Burton Stamp Co., 
284 Pearson Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


% NET FIRST MORTGAGE is == 


gives to all leans. < 
ddress Frank J. Hamilton, Fairhav en, Wash. 


WINTER BW ee 
i adalat on All ma 


prices oN BIG YGLES 
Rouse, PR ying 8G St. Peoria, IL 


LEARN TO PLAY THE MOUTH-ORGAN. 
Chart -_ circular free. Will teach 
lay a tune in ten min- 
2-cent stamp for Cata- 
logue Of Musical Instruments. 
Agts. wanted. Mention this pa) 

Music NOVELTY Co., Detroit, Mich. ich. 


NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED by 
Peck’s INVISIBLE TUBULAR EAR 








Collectors all over the U. S. 
should send for our approval 





In ~~ peven le semi-annually by draft 
on New York. Personal attention 
Highest references. 

















Don’t wes till spring; buy now aceve 
money. 













CUSHIONS, Whi: heard. Com- 
Seti Gate Bisex, on. ABS Broadway Now 
¥ only, ’ 
Yorks _ York. Write { for! Illustrated Book ot PrSots FREE. 
We will send you a Bigot Tne linen Tidy 
of “An Owl Maid,’’ wor! 


TIDY 


2c.) Address, 
NGALLS, Lynn, Mass, Box Y. 


OMY 


IS WEALTH. Canvassers wanted 
& sell the *“*‘New Model Hall 

mypewricer. Why will peo- 
ple buy a $100 machine when $30 
will purchase a better one ? Send 
for illustrated catalogue and 
terms to county agents. Address, 
N. Typewriter Co., Boston, Mass. 













2 Man 
Cage Birds, will pre- 
keep them in good 
ries sing,evenwhile 
— on receipt of 

ird Book free 


Bt, Phila., Pa, 


SY LPH i.cve LES soe 


need now to ridespringless cycles or de- 
pend on tires alone for comfort. Sylph 
Wy Gentreys 

FAW Vibratn. Light,sim- 

le, strong. Cata, 


Cy.Co. 
8 GSt., Peoria, Ill. AGTS. WANT 


RELIABLE WOMAN 
Wanted in ever Kee ~ to establish a Corset 

for the sale of Nichols’ Celebrated Spiral Spring 

Corsets and Clasps. ‘Wages $75 r month and expenses. 


3 sample outfit free. Sen Sc. postage for sample 
and terms. NICHOLS MFG. Co., 378 Canal St., New York. 
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to 319 W. 45th St. , N. ¥., for Sa: 


ARFIELD TEA :=3:: 


G comes 

results 
ofbad eating: cures Sick Headache: re. 
stores the Complexion; cures Constipation. 



















it, Ingalls’ book of stitches a 32-p. Pp; 
Catalogue of emmy, 1 4 Outfits, etc., all | 
en IN 2c. stamps ( 


PALMER'S Piano Primer. Endorsed by Dr. Mason, Mr. 
Sherwood, Mr.Parsons and other Pianists. 


75e. Dictionary of 2,500 Musical Terms, 25c. Book of 516 
| Interludes, $1.50. H. R. PALMER, Lock Box 2841, N. Y. City. 


THE FOLIO, teers 


copies, 10 cents. Send 
cents for three months’ | 
_ Big money to Agents. 
MUSICAL JOURNA WHITE-SMITH 
MUSIC PUB. COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
Hatch Chickens by Steam. 
IMPROVED EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
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cent INERT R 
_GOMPANY,: 26 to } to 32 E. Houston ue N. ¥. 
get brilliant and fast colors. Send 
us your address on postal card 
and get our beautiful sample cards 
of ** PERFECTION " Cotton Dyes 
(new shades) with catalogue and 
valuable — free. (Men- 
tion this oper | 
Foxcroft, Maine. 
’ | 
BARBOUR’S LINEN THREAD 
ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 
HAND & MACHINE WORK. 
LACE auD Py poe mage now of so much interest 
e Ladies, especially considered. 
SOLD BY “ALL pee Ans DEALERS IN 
COUNTRY. 
a COOD NEWS TO LADIES. 
New Departure. Beautiful 
Presents to every Subscrib- 
er. Greatest offer. Now’s your 
time to get orders for our celebra- 
Teas, Coffees, and Bakin 
Powder, and secure a beautifu 


DYE YE with “PERFECTION” Dyes and 
CUSHING & CO. 
ASK | FOR BARBOUR’S. 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea 
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Castor, Webster’s Dictionary, 
miums. For particulars, ad re 
Tea Co., 31 and 33 Vesey Street, P. O. 


Telegraph Operators 


Are in Great Demand. 


We are having more orders 
for them than we can fill. 
Come and learn telegraphy | 
now and nn] will put you at | 
work as s00) you are com- 
tent. Write for circulars. 
alentines’ School of Tel- 
egraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


, 
ON 30 DAYS’ “TRIAL. 
ELASTIC TRUSS 
Has a Pad different from 
others, is cup shape, with Self. 
adjus sting Ball in contre, ada 
itself to all sitions of the — } 
while the ball in the cup prosese 
back the intestines just asa 
son does with the finger. With light pressure the 
Hernia is held securel ay and night, and a radical 
cure certain. It is easy, durable and cheap. Sent by mail. 
Circulars free. Eggleston Trust Co., Chicago, Ill. 


sleston Trt 


Box 239, New York. 

















THERE ARE POINTS about th 


Lon RIAL WHEELS 


rth considerin 
Drs sales of 9) » 
thatthey are good ones, 








Our ’92 Catalogue gives 
a 
For Ladies and 


Gentlemen. 


MES & FROST COMPANY, Makers. 
302 & 308 Wabash Ave., Chicago, U.S. A+ 


=64 i VARIEGATED TUBEROSE 


the leaves of this grand variety are 
bordered with creamy white; flow- 
ers very large and of exquisite fra- 
Bulbs continue to grow 
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and bloom year after year. It 
makes a most magnificent plant. It 
blooms several weeks earlier than 
the other sorts, which greatly adds 
to its value. For only 25c. we will 
send by mail, postpaid, all of the 
following: 1 bulb of the Lovely 
New Variegated Tuberose; 1 bulb 
of the Excelsior Pearl Tuberose; 
1 bulb New Seedling Gladioli; 3 

I bulbs Oxalis free bloomers; 1 pkt, 
Pulier’s Perfection Pansy seed: 1 pkt. Snow Queen Pansy pure 
satin white; 1 pkt. Fuiler’s Perfection Balsam; 1 pkt. Floral 
Park Giant Phiox;,1 pkt. Lovely Margaret Carnation. These 
Tare bulbs and seeds will all flower this season and we send 
them for only 25c. Order otonce. Catalogue sent free. 











J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park,N.Y. 














na commercial room: ‘I tell ye what, in spite of 
all your bragging, I'll wedger (wager) I’m th’ 
ignorantest man i’ coompany.’” | 


oo —____-- i 
HER SPEECH. 


Americans, we are often told, have a natural turn 
for speech-making. 


A birthday gift by the father and the three 
daughters of the family to the mother was thus 
naively announced to that lady by the youngest, a | 
girl of ten: 

“Dear mamma, this is presented to you by your 
= children and your one husband.”—New York 

rioune. 
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| Medical Discover 














Views iilustra- 


And EOPTICONS. ail 
as Geely aa HIBITIONS, 


e it pre subject for PUB 


ete. 2. 
Also tte me for Home Amusement. 220 p. Cata. 


McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass., Says: 


Strange cases cured by my Medical Discovery 
come to me every day. Here is one of Paralysis 
— Blindness—and the Gri Now how does my 
cure a 1 these ? I don’t know, 
unless it takes hold of the Hidden Poison that 
makes all Humor. 

VIRGINIA CITY, Baran, Sept. 9, 1891. 

Donald Kennedy — Dear Sir: 1 will state my case 
to you: About nine years ago 1 was paralyzed in 
my left side, and the best doctors gave me no 
relief for two years, and I was advised to try your 
Discovery, which did its duty, and in a few 
months I was restored to health. About four years 
ago I became blind in my left eye by a spotted cat- 
aract. Last March I was taken with La Grippe, 
and was confined to my bed for three months. At 
the end of that time, as in the start, then it struck 
me that your Discovery was the thing for me; 
so I got a bottle, and before it was half gone I was 
able to go to my work in the mines. Now in re 
gard to my eyes, as I lost my left eye, and about 
six months ago my right eye became atiected with 
black spots over the sight as did the left eye 
— perhaps some twenty of them —but since I have 
been using your Discovery they all left my right 


Lie € os 


yfitable business —_ a A. with small capi- 


Sree. v 





| eye but one; and, thank God, the bright light of 
heaven is once more making its appearance in my 


left eye. I am wonderfully astonished at it, and 
thank God and your Medical Discovery. 
Yours truly, HANK Wuire. 


TYPHOID 


Fever 

is caused by 

a bacillus, or germ, 
reaching the 
circulation through 
the stomach. As 
the weak and sickly 
are first attacked, 


YER'S 


Sarsaparilla 


should be taken 

to fortify 

the system against 
the disease. 


After Typhoid, 


enrich t 
blood with 


YER'’S 
Sarsaparilla 
S50 FOR A‘ TOMATO 
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SURE HEAD CABBAGE 


head and sure to head. og ry 
ne. n 
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texture, excellent in quali 
good keeper. Single 
weighed over 64 - 4. 


fre EARLY SNOWBALL gol 


Is the Se the ——. e 
grown, size, excellent 
Will be far ahead of your neighbors. ° 
is —— 50 cts. to any one who gets it. 
red largest order; 8500 fora er oguany blossom ; 8300 
fora pone T— with 100 pods, and ve tomato prize. 
("1 will senda yo each of Prize Tomato, C: 
Turnip, with m: e of for only 
25 cents, Greatest Y yas catalogue ever sent out. 
(Every person sending silver for ‘above collection, 
will resstve ree a packet GOLDEN BALL LE 
it variet y over grown, and a 50 cent certificate for 
seeds, your choice from my bargain catalogue F 


F. B. MILLS, Rose Hill, Onondaga Co.N.Y. 











DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 
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BAKED PUMPKIN. 


The amateur cook who goes acamping may be 
glad to read, and some time follow, the description 
of a feast mentioned in “Wild Sports in the South,” 
a book dealing in out-door life and occupations. 
Chiefly, however, will he be interested in an 


original method of cooking a pumpkin. The com- | 
pany had been hunting from daybreak till almost | 


sunset, and were tired and hungry. Their utensils 
for cooking were few and simple. They consisted 
of one iron kettle, one tin coffee-pot, a dozen cups, 
and a dozen tin plates. The camp-fire had been 
burning for a week, so that there were plenty of 
hard coals, and for material they had Indian meal, 
bear’s meat, venison, wild ducks, wild turkey, red- 
fish, turtle eggs and snipe. 


A large piece of the bear’s meat was cut for 
roasting, and impaled on a stout branch of green 
wood close by the fire, and young mallard ducks, 
stuffed with oysters, hung near the flames on tall 
sticks. A corn pone was set to bake on a flat rock, 
and fish, wrapped carefully in green leaves, were 
buried in the hot ashes. Bits of bear’s meat and 
venison, with other odd pieces of meat, were 
mixed in an iron pot for a stew, and when some 
wild peppers and savory herbs were added to the 
caldron, the smell became such as to tempt the 
most fastidious nostrils. 

Lastly, as a crowning honor to the meal, a golden 
pumpkin was produced, previously brought from 
the plantation in one of the boats. A plug was cut 
from its upper side, the seeds were carefully 
removed, and the interior filled with heavy brown 
sugar. When the cover was restored to its place, 
and the emblem of plenty was seated in front of 
the coals, its jocund face reflected the bright flames 
with a pleasant glow, like that which shines on the 
countenance of some old patriarch, when down the 
Christmas table peer the bright eyes of merry 
grandchildren. 

Fish, roast and fowl, the dinner was a complete 
success. Indeed, coming to it with a hunter’s 
appetite, each one was ready to declare that never 
such a meal had been cooked before. But the 
pumpkin? Ah, that waited for the next day. 

After a morning on the river, we stopped at an 
island for lunch, and then the pumpkin was pro- 
duced. It had been cooking all the previous night, 
and had been carefully taken with us in one of the 
canoes. Eagerly we looked at ‘t, as a child might 
eye an unopened Christmas bundle. 

“Take off the cover of Pandora’s box,” said one. 

“It won’t come off; it’s glued fast,” said another, 
who was tugging at the stem. 

“Give me a chance!” cried a third, aiming a blow 
at it with his hunting-knife. But even that pro- 
duced no impression on the shining surface. 

At length, by the aid of a hatchet, it was split 
open, ona the interior revealed itself to our admir- 
ing eyes. The pumpkin had baked soft, and 
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} and is excellent for both internal and external use.[ Adv, , Exercising Machine 
; The most practical, health- | 

Itching Piles. ac 2 ful and amusing device for 
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imbibed the sugar melted by the heat, so that it | 


was candied in irregular shapes, like the interior 
of a crystallized rock hung with brilliants. The 
steam hung from the sides in drops, and a breath 
of sweets exhaled that carried one back to the 
dinner-basket of childhood. 


| 
As each one of the party possessed himself of a 


pe and sat munching it, we must have looked 
ike so many monkeys in a melon-patch. Looks 
were of no importance, however; we were abso- 
lutely happy and content. 


_* 
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AS YOU LIKE IT. 


The reader may remember the story of that 
non-committal editor who, during a presidential 
canvass, desiring to propitiate all his subscribers 
of both parties, hoisted the ticket of ““Gr— and —n” 
at the top of his columns, thus giving those who 
took the paper their choice of filling the gaps 
so as to make “Grant and Wilson” or “Greeley and 
Brown.” A story of similar character is told of 
an army officer’s mess in France. The period is 
that one of change and uncertainty following the 
downfall of the empire, before the present republic 
was completely established. 

A brother-soldier from a neighboring detachment 
having come in, a bottle of wine was uncorked in 
his honor. 

“Gentlemen,” said the guest, raising his glass, 
“I am about to propose a toast at once —— 
and political.” A chorus of hasty ejaculat 
murmurs at once greeted him. “Yes, gentlemen,” 
coolly proceeded the orator, ‘1 drink to a thing 


which—an object that—Bah! I will out with it at | 


once. It begins with an 2 and ends with an e.” 

“Capital!” whispered a young lieutenant whose 
commission came from the provisional government 
at Bordeaux. “He proposes the République, with- 
out offending the old fogies by saying the word.” 

“Nonsense! He means the Radicale,” replied 
another, an old captain from Cassel. 

“Upon my word,” said a third, as he lifted his 
glass, “our friend must mean /a Royauté.”’ 

“T see!” cried a veteran of Fréschweiler; “we 
drink to la Revanche.” 

In fact, the whole party drank the toast heartily, 
each interpreting it to his liking. 


~~ 
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CLEVER REASONING. 





Rather an original lesson in political economy 
was that once taught by the Japanese nobleman, 
Awoto, and thus translated by Sir Edwin Arnold 
in “Seas and Lands :” 


One ——: as he was going to the palace to 
take his turn in keeping the night-watch, he let ten 
cash drop out of his tinder-case into the stream, 
and then bought fifty cash worth of torches to 
search for the lost coin. His friends laughed at 
him for spendin 
little, and he replied with a frown: 

“Sirs, you are foolish and ignorant of economics. 
Had I not sought for these ten cash they would 


have been forever lost—sunk in the bottom of the | 


Nameri-gawa. The fifty cash which I have ex- 
pended on torches will remain in the hands of the 
tradesman. Whether he has them or I isno matter; 
but not a single one of the sixty has been lost, and 
that is a clear gain to the country.” 


os 
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IN PLAIN PROSE. 


A call for particulars is death to poetry, but is 


not always to be regretted, nevertheless. 


Young Reporter—The storm-king hurled his torn 
and tumbling torrents over the ruins of the broken 
and dismembered edifice. 

Old Editor—What’s that? What do you mean, 
young fellow? 

Young Reporter—I er—er—the flood washed 
ytd atrick McDougal’s old soap factory.—Tit- 

its. 


| 
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_THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 


To relieve cramp and pain in the stomach use 
“Brown’s Household Panacea.” It is purely vegetable, 


Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
bottle by mail only for 50 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 


children’s use ever intro- 
duced. Very attractive to 
Baby, and invaluable for 








. . 
Advice to Dyspeptics. 
Contents: Dyspepsia and its causes. Experience of 
a sufferer. Liver Complaint a twin disorder. Consti would not be without it. | 

ation a result of — sia. Food to be taken, Food | _Price, $3.00. Send for Circulars. 
be avoided. Mai ree to any address. JOHN | The Wilder Manufacturing Co., Salem, Mass. 
H. McALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treasurer. | = . —_ net 


LEAD PENCILS. 
DIXON’S “AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 
are the best. Send 16 cents for samples worth double 


the money. Send once only and then buy of your 
stationer. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


The Edgar Nutmeg EEL STAMP & PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
A... A, Crater ° gh eo Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. - 


is the only Good | — il) DPPAAALC “i pane 
Neues Grover) CHEW BEEMAN’S PEPSIN GUM 
It will not tear your ' 
fingers or drop the 

Nutmeg, and you x 


would save her, and how her 
baby would enjoy it, she 








A Stamp Collection For Sale, 


We will sell a collection of 1000 different Postage 
Stamps and an entirely new stamp album (cost $2.50) for 
$10.00. We will buy old stamp collections. Stamps 
sent on ae Oy sheets and 40 per cent. commission 
| allowed. Price lists and sample copies of our stamp | 
papers sent free upon application. Our 25-cent, )-cent 
and 75-cent popular Stamp Albums are the best for 
beginners. 








A delicious rem- 





can o-* the a. ) edy for all forms 
shell. Ask" your Of indigestion, 
dealer oe Se and 
r Grater, or send 2 . 
. _cents and we will The Perfection 
send one post-paid. Tell Your Neighbor. . | 
THE EDGAR MANUFG. CO., Reading, Mass. of Chewing Gum. 





If it cannot be 
obtained from 
dealers,send five 
cents in stamps 
© for sample pack 
4S age to 


«I am giddy; Expectation 
whirls me round, the imagin- 
ary relish is so sweet that it 
enchants my sense.”” What 
will it be when that the 
watery palate tastes Shrews- 








| BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., Cieveland, Ohio. 
| ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
| “Beware of Imitations.’’ Mention this paper. 


__If Sample not received, notify us. 
bury Tomatoketchup. 


PRET SAW 
4 «this piedeliciots F or BRACKET W0 0 D S, | 


E. C. HAZARD & CO., MANUFACTURERS, NEW YORK. 
s*Memene mede it in20 flinutes” | PLANED READY FOR USE. 














Books of Designs. Send stamp for Catalogue. 


CABINET WOODS and VENEERS. | 
THE E. D. ALBRO CO., 


EASTERN BRANCH, 
196-200 Lewis St., foot E. 6th St., New York, U.S. A. 
H. T. BARTLETT, Mgr. F. W. HONERKAMP, Ass’t Mgr, 
_[Mills, Cincinnati, O.) 
A package of ALL- 
cock’s CORN SHIELDS 
or a sample of ALL- 


hy 
oy 











THE BABY’S DELIGHT *-° 
6 


__170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


3Y 


*°.0 THE READ UMBRELLA 


FOR GENTLEMEN & LADIES. 

A Silk Umbrella of special guality, 
Very low prices. Sent fice on receipt 
of cost. We guarantee satisfaction. 
Write at once for our free catalogue. 


CHARLES F. READ & CO. 
45 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





TRADE MARK, 


Cood } 3c THE WALL PAPER MERCHANT 
Paper sells the best, the 
Cold ibe EATS cheapest & does the 
Paper? largest business in 


WALL PAPER 


If you have any use whateverfor Wall Paper, donot 

ito send 1Qc for postage onsamples,and hisguide 
“HOW pt Parte” will be sent Free. Agents sample 
vooks, $1. 136-138 W. Madison-st. Chicago. 


ls, &.SO 
Adios ‘S 


CELEBRATED FOR THEIR 
Pure Tone, Elegant Designs, Superior 
Workmanship, and Great 
Durability. 
SOLD ON EBASY TERMS. 
Old instruments taken in exchange. Write 
for catalogue and full information, 





KOON 
sHAr is 


wo OTHER 
Leaves a Delicate and Lasting Odor After Using. 
If unable to procure SHANDON BELLS SOAP send 
25c in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


| JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


SPECIAL.—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popula: 
Society Waltz) sent FREE to anyone sending ui 








COCK’S BUNION SHIELDS 
will be sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of 7:2 Cents, 
They are easily ap- 
plied, give immediate 
relief, afford absolute 
comfort, and are the 
best, surest, cleanest and 


FOP ting -! : ll cheapest remedy for 
usic,Art, Languages, Elocution and Tuning ; ions 
taught by eminent instructors. Through the GENER- corns and bunions ever 


of one who believes in thorough musical educa- oO & produced. 
tion, we are able to make this LIBERAL OFFER: The Corn Shields are made 


To the person under 35 years of age, who will forward ~B UNIO} large and small. I order- 


to us in writing, before Feb. 15, 1892, the three most ; ; 
Satisfactory reasons why he or she is deserving of the ing, state size wanted. | 





IEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Founded by Dr. EBEN TOURJEE. 


CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
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ree wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 
Bleached 


Muslin, 


This brand 
of muslin is 
unsurpass- 
ed for fine- 
ness and ex- 
cellence of 
manufacture 
being _ par- 





TRADE MARK. 











privilege, we will Give Free Tuition for the 4th term 4 
of the resent school jear, inning April Mth, with nH ] ELD Ss POROUS PLASTER C0., ‘ 
oar oom an ano Kent in any department e 
of this Institution. The successful applicant will also BETES Ma 274 Canal Strest, Mew York, | 
be eligible for reélection for the ensuing year. Answers 

must be brief. Address FRANK W. HALE, en’! 









saneaers Feaattin Squares | Bostons ass. | | 
TRUTH | THE A ue AMATEUR | 





ticularly adapted for ladies’ undergarments, 
gentlemen’s shirts and nightshirts. In pur- 
chasing garments ask for this brand and take 
no substitute. Sold by all leading Dry 
Goods Dealers in 36, 41 and 45-inch widths. 











you Free our Seed Annual 
for 1892, which tells 
THE WHOLE | 


TRUTH. 


| 

We illustrate and give | 
prices in this Catalogue, 
which is handsomer than | 
ever. It tells | 


about Seeds. We will send | 


rine, Landscapes, Dog, Cats 

nae 4 Swallows, Female 

Portrait shown in three pro- 

gressive stages [these pro- 
gressive lessons in oils and water-colors 
special feature for 1892), etc., and 


THREE MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION, 


beginning with any Number. 
In order to secure this most liberal offer [the 
ordinary price for all it includes is $2.75] you must 
mention this Y. C. adv., and remit direct to 
Montague Marks, 23 Union Square, New York. 
[Illustrated Catalogue of over 100 studies free, 
With sample copy and 3 colored plates, 25 cents. 


Superb Col- 

ored Studies FOR 
and Pictures including 
Roses, Water-Lilies, Peaches 
and Grapes, Moonlight Ma- 


area 





AWG. NOTHING BUT THE 

Write for it to-da % « a4 
(P. O. Box sage | RU H. | 
O.M.FERRY & CO.,Detroit.Mich, 














The Gas that [_eavens 


Yeast, and baking powders that produce 
leavening gas by fermentative or putrefactive 
action, destroy a portion of the most nutri- 
tive and healthful elements of the flour. 





so much in order to recover so | 





The Royal Baking Powder produces the 
leavening gas in the dough by purely mechan- 
ical means, and thus, while perfectly leavening, 
preserves unimpaired those elements intended 
by nature, when combined in our bread, to 
make it literally the “ staff of life.” 

No leavening agent or baking powder, ex- 
cept the “Royal,” possesses this great quali- 
fication. 





HOW BABIES SUFFER 


When their tender Skins are literally On Fine 
with Itching and Burning Eczemas and other Itch- 
ing, Scaly, and Blotchy Skin and Scalp Diseases, 
with Loss of Hair, none but 
mothers realize. To know that 
a single application of the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies will afford imme. 
diate relief, permit rest and 
sleep, and point to a speedy 
and economical cure, and not 
to use them, is to fail in your 
duty Parents, save your children years of need- 
less suffering from torturing and disfiguring eru 
tions. CuTicurA REMEDIES are the greatest skin 
cures, blood purifiers, and humor remedies of 
modern times. Sold everywhere. Potter Drue 
AND CHEMICAL CoRPORATION, Boston. 

aa” “ How to Cure Skin Diseases” mailed free. 


9@ Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
by CuTicura Soap. Absolutely pure, 


PAINS AND WEAKNESSES 


Relieved in one minute by that new, ° 
elegant, and infallible Antidote to Pain, 
Inflammation, and Weakness, the Cuti- 
cura Anti-Pain Plaster. 25 cents. 

















nina PHOS P SII VIIOCS 
WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” | 
DDB LAAIOOOWNOnPY9YOIOIOOO™ON"" 

FOR MEN, WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN. 


BEECHAM’S? 
PILLS 


are @ marvellous 
Antidote for Weak 
Stomach, 
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stipation 
Disordered Liver, ete.; found also to 
$be especially efficacious and remedial by 
FEMALE SUFFERERS. 

Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St, 46 ¢ 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the pees All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the Publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals 0 supscriptions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them af any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
— send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 

isk. 


Renewals. — Three weeks are soquived after the 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name on your paper, which shows to what 
time your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Kemember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 


WINTER SPORTS. 


To young people winter is the best part of the 
year for health. Indeed, it is so to all except the 
aged. The people of the North owe to the cold 
season much of their vigor of body and mind, as 
well as much of their moral hardihood. 

Modern civilization tends to save the feeble, and 
thus to let down somewhat the general average of 
health and life. We must not for that reason turn 
back to barbarism; but it is necessary to guard 
against the depressing influences of some of the 
accompaniments of civilization—heated dwellings, 
luxurious tables, crowded school-rooms and over- 
worked brains. For that purpose we know nothing 
better than the active out-door sports to which the 
young take so naturally, and with so much zest in 
winter. 

During the oppressive heat of summer very 
active sport is almost out of the question; and 
even if it were not, it would be of doubtful utility. 
Bathing, bicycling, strolling in the woods and quiet 
evening walks are then more natural and helpful. 
In winter, on the other hand, the very cold itself 
spurs to physical activity. It acts on the system 
like an artificial stimulant or a bracing tonic. One 
must bestir himself to keep comfortable. 

Perhaps the best of all winter sports is coasting. 
It is adapted to the child and the man, the boy and 
the girl. 

There is a great advantage in its peculiarly 
exhilarating character—its easy, gliding motion, 
rapidly increasing almost to the line of risk, with 
the conscious power of the coaster to guide him- 
self with the merest touch of the foot. Then, too, 
there is the up-hill tug, invigorating every muscle 
and especially expanding the chest and lungs, 
while the constant interchanging of effort and rest 
renders a long continuance possible, with little 
fatigue. 

Next to coasting we put skating, which not only 
gives delightful out-door exercise, but in its culti- 
vated forms pleases a refined taste. Many of its 
movements are the very poetry of motion. 

Another sport for boys and young men is snow- 
balling, including the defence and capture of the 
snow-fort. Kept within proper bounds, it tends to 
cultivate energy, persistency and daring. 


a 


SLATE. 


In the minds of most people, especially if they 
are young people, slate is chiefly associated with 
mathematical computations and with roofs; but it 
is now used for many things besides school-slates 
and roof coverings. Out of it are made sidewalks, 
the walls of dwelling-houses, floors, stairways, 
door and window-sills, chimney-tops, fence posts, 
bath-tubs, mangers, mantel-pieces, blackboards 
and many other things. 

It can be sawed and worked so accurately that 
bath-tubs and cisterns are made perfectly water- 
tight simply by joining the edges of the slate 
blocks. 

So useful a material is naturally a source of 
wealth where it is found; and there are deposits 
in Great Britain, Italy, France and other European 
countries, as well as in several of the United 
States. The most productive American slate beds 
are in the central and eastern parts of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Slate is got out of the ground by means of blast- 
ing, holes being bored into it with steam drills. 
With derricks and hoisting chains the rough slabs 
are lifted to the edge of the quarry, and then they 
are rolled upon trucks to the shanty of the 
“splitter.” The slate forms naturally in layers, 
and the “splitter,” following the grain or “ribbon” 
with a large chisel, separates the blocks into strips 
of about the proper thickness for roofing slate. 

Then the slate passes through a cutting or trim- | 
ming machine, where, by the blows of a heavy 
knife, the irregular pieces are cut into rectangular 


| rest, of course.” 





“shingles.” Boys often operate this trimming 


THE YOUTH'S 





machine. Afterward the slates are piled up in 
“squares,” each square containing enough to cover 
one hundred square feet of roof. 

In the neighborhood of the Pennsylvania quar- 
ries one will find houses whose walls are entirely 
of slate. The blocks of which they are made are 
smoothly sawed, and the walls are exceedingly 
substantial. 

A Pennsylvania factory where various articles 
are manufactured of slate contains three hor- 
izontal saws twelve feet in length, each of which 
is furnished with seventy-five cutting-diamonds. 
Probably these are the most expensive saws in the 
world, for each one costs five thousand three 
hundred dollars. 

There are also in the factory diamond jig-saws, 
a circular saw, four planers and other slate- 
working machinery. 

The huge horizontal saw which works upon one | 
of the blocks of slate is lowered by a ratchet at | 
the rate of a quarter of an inch a minute. The 
saw would cut iron or steel at the same rate. | 
Water plays upon the saw to keep it cool, and wash 
the slate-dust from the cut. 

After the sawing, the block is planed by being 
moved back and forth, by machinery, under a 
firmly fixed chisel. Then it is polished, much as 
marble and granite are, by means of a rapidly 
revolving disk of cast-iron called a rubbing-bed, | 
which is kept covered with a sprinkling of fine 
sand continually saturated with water. The slate 
is bored by means of diamond-pointed drills. 

Slate land was once so little valued that the tract 
upon which the famous Chapman quarry in Penn- 
sylvania is situated was sold for a pint of liquor. 
Its subsequent owners have taken millions of 
dollars from it. 





KEEPING THEM FROM THE TRAP. 


A gentleman living in a suburban town near 
New York not long ago found himself much 
annoyed by a family of mice who lived behind the 
walls of his room, and had cut a door through for 
their own use. Not only did their scampering 
about and their gnawing disturb his sleep, but 
they nibbled holes in his clothes, made free with 
his provisions, visited the canary in its cage and 
ate up its seed, and in many ways made themselves 
disagreeable. 


At last he bethought him of a trap, which he at 
once procured and placed near the mouse door. The 
first night he caught a mouse, the second another, 
and so it went on till he had disposed of five of 
the enemy. Then several days passed without his 
catching any, though he still heard them frolicking 
within the walls. 

He examined the mouse door in his base-board, 
and to his surprise found it tightly closed. —- 
curious about this, he pulled the filling out,—with 
difficulty, for it was put in to stay,—and found it to 
consist of bits of plaster and other rubbish. He | 
left the hole open, but the next night it was again | 
filled up. He repeated his clearing out, and again | 





it was closed. 

Five times in this way did he undo the work of | 
the poor litthe mouse mamma, who undoubtedly | 
filled it up to prevent her little ones from venturing | 
through what had proved a fatal gate for so many. 
At last the poor creature, seeing that her efforts 
to protect her children were in vain, decided to 
remove them from temptation, and they were 
heard no more. 


SHE WAS BRAVE. 


A Parkersburg correspondent of the New York 
World says thata brother and sister, aged eighteen 
and seventeen respectively, lately went out among 
the mountains of West Virginia in search of an 
opossum, which, as they believed, had been making 
nightly raids upon their poultry. 


Accompanied by two curs and without arms, 
they struck into the deep woods. When they were 
about a mile from home the dogs treed something, 
which turned out to be, not an opossum, but a bie 
catamount. It lay stretched out on the limb of a 
tree, about twenty feet from the ground, snarling 
and showing its teeth. 

The boy proposed that his sister should remain 
with the dogs to keep the wild-cat in the tree, while 
he went home after a gun. She consented, and 
the boy started off. 

Whenever the catamount seemed inclined to 
open hostilities, the girl thrashed the bushes with 
a stick, and cheered the dogs on until the beast 
settled down again upon the limb. So for more 
than an hour she stood in the dark and gloomy 
woods, and with the two little dogs kept the wild- 
cat at bay. 

At last the boy reappeared, accompanied by his 
half-frantic father, and the catamount was shot. 
He measured four feet and a half from tip to tip. 


TRICKY EMPHASIS. 


A woman had a pair of twin sons so closely alike 
in looks and voice that often, when she was not 
paying particular attention, she herself was liable 
to mistake one for the other. 


One day, after the twins had been playing several 
hours out of doors together, one of them—whose 
name might have been Jacob—came into the house 
and said: 

‘Mother, I’m hungry ; I want a piece of pie.” 
Without noticing which it was, she gave him the 
pie, which he immediately took around the corner 
of the house and ate; then returning, he said in an 
aggrieved tone: 

“Mother, J want a pee of pie!” 

All went well until poor Esau came in, a few 
minutes afterward, only to discover how both he 
and his mother had been cheated. 


ONE VIEW OF IT. 


According to the Hebrew Standard, some children 
were lately overheard discussing the Sunday ser- 
vices in the fashionable church at which the family 
worshipped. 


“Well, now,” said the seven-year-old boy, “I 
should like to know what the sermon is for, any- 
way.” F 

“Why, Harry, don’t you know?” answered his 
five-year-old sister. “It’s to give the singers a 


CYNICAL. 


A man who was well known to be fond of 
sounding his own praises met a friend on the 
street one day, and began to abuse a common 
acquaintance for saying something in his own 
behalf. 

“I can stand anything but a boaster,” said he. | 
“T hate a rm pe | 

“Then,” said the other, ‘you can’t be accused of | 
egotism, eh?” 





COMPANION 

( )»} shu are 
For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona 

ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 

results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and vege 

table parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 

gums. Price, 25 cents a bottle. Sold by druggists. [Adr. 


YOU USE, Purts 


WE MAKE Lace Curtains, 


Buy direct from the manufacturer at manufacturers’ 
prices and save all dealers’ profits. 

Send two cents for illustrated catalogue. 
JOHN WALLIS & CO., 292 Church St., New York. 


STUDY It will pay every young 

» man and woman to secure 

agood Business Education_in Book- 
keeping, Shorthand, etc., by Mail at 

their own Homes, L 

Gives a practical business 


w rates and success assured. 

training that every one 

needs. Catalogue and Trial Lesson free. r a 
Bryant and Stratton, 467 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


YEDDO CREPE. 


IN ALL COLORS THE ORIGINAL 


JANUARY 21, 1892. 


Pears’ 
‘Soap 


“Beauty is but skin-deep” 
was probably meant to disparage 
beauty. Instead it tells how 
easy that beauty is to attain. 

“There is no beauty like the 
beauty of health” was also meant 
to disparage. Instead it encour- 

















Scarfs. | ages beauty. 

Drap: rie Pears’ Soap is the means of 
health to the skin, and so to: 

Sashes, 


both these sorts of beauty. 

All sorts of stores sell it, es- 
pecially druggists; all sorts of 
people use it. 





andall kinds of Fancy Work. Improves by washing 


FOR SALE BY 
ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 











GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 
SPLENDID PENMANSHIP. Easily Learnea. Rapidly and Easily Executed. 
SOME OF THE BEST SPECIMENS of Handwriting, showing IMPROVEMENT from using 
Gaskell’s Compendium of Self-Teaching Penmanship, EIVED RECENTLY, are here given. 
These persons have all acquired their splendid handwriting by practising from the Compendium 


at odd hours, without a teacher. 
The Best Writer is W. F. Farly, of Sac City, lowa, whose portrait we give. 


Mr. EARLY WRITES: 
Prof. G. A. GASKELL : 

Dear Sir :—I enclose specimens of my 
old and improved authographs from using 
your Compendium, and you are at liberty 
to publish them if you choose. 

Yours respectfully, 
W. F. Ear -y, Sac City, Iowa. 


Mr. PECK WRITES: 
Prof. G. A. GASKELL: 

Dear Sir :—I send herewith specimens 
of my handwriting before and after using 
Gaskell’s Compendium of Penmanship. 
Am teaching yance at this place. 

yours ow, 
R. M. Peck, Ellsworth, Maine. 


Mr. EARNEST WRITES : 
Prof. GASKELL : 

Dear Sir :—Your Compendium has been 
of great value to me, I send authographs 
showing my improvement, and if you 
think them worthy of publication write 
me and I wil] send them in black ink. Do 
you prefer a plain hand ? 

Yours truly, 
D. L. Earnest, Fullens, Tenn. 


OF PENMANSHIP. 





Note—To Mr. Earnest and all others, we 
would say that we do prefer u plain hard 
looks no better for pats greatly fiourished. The style of 

ouse in the world can show any- 


as well as blackink. A handwriting 
these three is superb. If any schoolor college or counting- 
thing better we wiil be glad to see it. 





OLD STYLE. New STy.e. 
AM, Bok. t bs 
OLp STYLE. A ; = 
| j Otp STYLE. 
New Syvte. New STvte. 


Gaskells Compendium consists of a full series of Copy Slins, Printed In- 
structions Ornamental Flourishing, Lettering, Pen Drawing, Ladies 
Penmanship, &c, &c. By means of this self-teaching tem anyone can acquire a 
rapid and beautiful hand writing at odd hours, without ateacher. It is the finest series of 

mmanship ever published, and put up in durable and elegant form. Price, One Dollar, 
‘or which it will mailed, prepaid anywhere. You need not take the trouble to go to the 
Post office to get a mone onder or to register your letter, but. as you finish reading this, enclose 
a one dollar bill in your letter and send it at our risk. Address all orders to GASKELL!S 
COMPENDIUM, 157 Rose Street, New York. P. 0. Box 2767. 








Heywood’s Feet. 













Shoes 


- Better 
your 

that Dealer 

Better 
F i t for 
Heywood \ \ ear 

Better. 

Shoes. 


BOOK FREE, On receipt of the name of 
your shoe-dealer, we will send you an interest- 
ing book containing useful information about 
the care of shoes. Much is found in this book 
which is not generally known to the public. 


HEYWOOD BOOT & SHOE CO., Worcester, Mass. 





